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Rhododendrons  in  a Small  Garden 

E.  H.  M.  Cox* 


YOUR  editor  has  asked  me  to  contribute 
a paper  for  your  Arboretum  Bulletin 
on  rhododendrons  for  a small  garden.  This 
has  put  me  in  a quandary.  It  is  many  years 
since  I visited  your  Pacific  Northwest.  I have 
still  a recollection  of  the  high  spots,  Yellow- 
stone, Mount  Shasta,  Seattle,  and  particular- 
ly the  roses  in  Portland,  but,  vivid  though  it 
is,  I have  forgotten  what  little  I knew  of  your 
soil  and  climatic  conditions;  and  both  are  so 
important  in  the  successful  growing  of  rho- 
dodendrons. I remember  vaguely  that  your 
climate  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  like  that  of 
the  British  Isles,  but  there  is  more  to  it  than 
an  approximate  similarity,  prevailing  winds, 
summer  moisture,  the  incidence  of  spring 
frosts  and  so  on.  In  addition,  the  war  has 
lasted  a long  time.  Many  rhododendrons, 
particularly  hybrids,  have  come  to  maturity 
during  the  war  years,  but  so  intent  have  we 
been  in  our  war  work  and  so  difficult  has  it 
been  to  travel  that  one  only  knows  what  has 
been  going  on  in  one’s  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Living  in  Scotland,  I am  very  rusty 
about  new  developments  further  south,  and 
that  means  the  south  and  west  of  England,  a 
far  cry  during  the  war  years. 

•Mr.  E.  H.  M.  Cox  is  without  a doubt  one  of  the 
foremost  horticulturists  in  Great  Britain.  His  ex- 
perience with  horticultural  plants  and  with  horti- 
culturists has  been  most  extensive.  At  various  times 
he  has  edited  well-known  English  publications  such 
as  “Country  Life”  and  “The  New  Flora  and  Silva”. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  he  who  founded  the 
latter  when  it  began  publication  in  1928.  He  also 
explored  Upper  Burma  in  1919  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  R.  Farrer.  He  has  written  extensively  on  both 
rhododendrons  and  primulas  and  his  last  effort  has 
been  an  attempt  to  gather  together  information  on 
the  history  of  plant  exploration  in  China. 


But  certain  things  do  stand  out.  The  twenty 
years  between  wars  were  a period  of  intensive 
introduction  of  new  species  from  the  Far  East 
and  of  hybridizing  at  home.  Luckily,  rhodo- 
dendrons, being  creatures  of  the  woodland, 
were  spared,  as  a rule.  They  did  not  suffer 
the  usual  fate  of  herbaceous  plants  and  roses, 
consignment  to  the  rubbish  heap  to  make  way 
for  more  food  production.  And  so  we  have 
always  been  able  to  keep  a weather  eye  open 
on  their  performance,  to  mark  those  not 
worth  keeping  and  occasionally  to  propagate 
those  that  were. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  learn  a great 
deal  about  the  ultimate  size  in  cultivation  of 
many  of  the  species,  and  often  this  is  by  no 
means  the  same  as  their  size  in  the  wild.  Fin- 
ally, our  gardens,  and  gardeners,  have  been 
able  to  digest  the  great  mass  of  hybrids  that 
have  flowered  during  the  last  decade.  Far 
too  much  indiscriminate  crossing  was  done, 
and  probably  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  re- 
sulting hybrids  will  find  no  permanent  place 
in  our  gardens,  but  among  the  other  five  per 
cent  are  some  magnificent  plants,  not  only 
equalling  in  quality  most  of  the  species  but 
prolonging  the  flowering  time  well  into  the 
summer.  Probably  few,  if  any,  have  yet 
reached  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  you 
should  keep  a “weather  eye”  open  for  the 
children  of  R.  discolor,  such  as  Dorcas,  Lady 
Bessborough,  almost  the  color  of  a peach,  and 
Goldsworth  Orange;  and  also  hybrids  of  R. 
Grier sonianum,  such  as  Tally  Ho  and  Fire- 
bird. 
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In  this  country  we  now  have  such  a huge 
selection  that  the  owner  of  a small  garden 
can  afford  to  be  as  choosy  as  he  likes.  This 
will  come  later  in  your  part  of  the  world,  but 
I hope  that  what  you  do  import  from  us  is  the 
best,  even  if  you  have  to  wait  for  it,  and  not 
introduced  by  nurserymen  just  because  they 
could  be  picked  up  at  a cheaper  price. 

This  preamble  leads  up  to  the  point  that  I 
am  definitely  frightened  of  putting  on  paper 
my  selection  of  rhododendrons  for  a small 
garden.  I know  what  I would  choose  after 
living  for  twenty-five  years  among  them,  but, 
as  I said  before,  conditions  vary  so  much.  I 
should  not  grow  the  large  growing  species. 
They  take  so  long  to  come  to  flowering  size 
and  conditions  have  to  be  so  exactly  right  for 
the  real  success,  that  as  a background  I should 
have  the  hardy  and  old  tried  favorites  that  do 
not  mind  that  little  extra  sun,  or  puff  of  wind, 
or  touch  of  frost.  Plants  like  Purple  Splendor, 
a deep  velvety  color  that  has  not  been  equalled 
in  any  of  the  newer  hybrids,  that  other  old 
favorite  R.  jastuosum  flore  pleno,  the  only 
double  rhododendron  I have  ever  liked  and 
such  a good  lavender-mauve.  Of  the  paler 
ones  my  first  choice  would  be  Mother  of  Pearl, 
that  pale  blush  sport  from  the  old  favorite 
Pink  Pearl,  and  Loders  White,  pale  pink 
fading  to  white.  In  reds  there  is  a good  choice, 
B.  de  Bruin,  Mars,  probably  still  the  best 
hardy  red,  or  Bagshot  Ruby.  Slightly  smaller- 
growing are  those  fine  “Dutchmen,”  the  Earl 
of  Athlone  and  Britannia,  both  really  mag- 
nificent reds  and  very  hardy. 

If  large-growing  rhododendrons  are  planted 
in  a small  garden,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
must  be  used  as  background  plants.  Hybrids 
such  as  those  mentioned  above  will  grow  into 
each  other  and  blend.  Most  large  growing 
species  will  not:  they  require  space  to  show 
off  their  individualities. 

In  plants  of  medium  stature,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  are  on  surer  ground  with  species. 
In  the  wild  state  they  are  usually  found  in 
colonies  and  usually  their  habit  makes  them 
group  well.  Here  again  the  more  limited  your 
ground  the  more  careful  you  should  be  in 
your  choice.  If  it  is  at  all  possible  beginners 
should  see  what  they  are  going  to  buy  in 


flower  before  “making  the  plunge.”  Cata- 
logues can  be  so  very  misleading.  Personally, 
if  I were  limited  to  three  rhododendrons  of 
medium  size,  I should  “plump”  for  R.  yun- 
nanense,  so  very  quick-growing  and  free-flow- 
ering with  its  open,  many-stamened  flowers  of 
pink  or  white  usually  spotted  with  darker 
color;  R.  neriiflorum,  sometimes  touched  with 
spring  frost,  but  the  brightest  and  richest  red- 
crimson  of  any  rhododendron  I know,  and  R. 
Grier sonianum  with  its  more  tubular  flowers 
of  almost  a geranium  red.  Apart  from  its  very 
exotic  appearance  it  prolongs  the  rhododen- 
dron flowering  season  until  June,  a very 
great  advantage,  particularly  in  a small 
garden. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  dwarfs  that  the  small 
garden  can  really  excel.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  dwarf  rhododendron  is  to 
Western  China  what  our  heather  is  in  Scot- 
land: it  carpets  the  moors,  and  can  look 
equally  well  as  a shapely  small  specimen  or 
as  a dense  clump  many  square  yards  in  ex- 
tent. The  only  point  I would  stipulate  is  that 
dwarfs  should  be  gone  over  with  the  shears. 
In  cultivation  the  soil  is  usually  richer  and 
the  situation  more  shady  and  sheltered  from 
wind  than  their  home  in  the  wilds,  with  the 
consequence  that  they  quickly  become  leggy 
unless  looked  after.  I know  this  to  my  cost. 
Five  years  of  complete  wartime  neglect  has 
ruined  many  of  mine.  They  have  to  be  raised 
again  from  cuttings  and  a fresh  start  made. 
They  have  got  too  much  out  of  hand. 

Here  again  it  is  advisable  to  see  wThat  you 
are  buying.  Many  of  the  dwarfs  vary  much 
in  color,  and,  of  course,  the  best  forms  can 
only  be  increased  from  cuttings.  The  best  of 
these  dwarfs  are  certainly  those  with  blue, 
lavender  or  purple  flowers,  such  as  R.  scintil- 
lans,  R.  hippophaeoid.es,  R.  impeditum,  R.  in- 
tricatum  and  the  biggest  of  them,  R.  ravum, 
that  reaches  a height  of  almost  four  feet  with 
deep  rose-colored  flowers.  Almost  all  are 
good  in  their  best  forms,  so  there  is  no  need 
to  prolong  the  list.  Also  it  may  be  that  species 
introduced  to  us  in  the  British  Isles  may  not 
be  such  good  forms  as  those  sent  by  collectors 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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American  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas 

G.  G.  Nearing* 


TO  THE  cultivated  rhododendron  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  azalea,  American  species 
have  contributed  one  all-important  quality — 
hardiness.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  have 
large-leaved  species  learned  to  endure  so  well 
those  extremes  of  climate  to  which  the  world’s 
chief  centers  of  modern  industrial  civilization 
are  subject,  and  since  it  was  near  these  cen- 
ters that  the  great  demand  for  ornamental 
shrubs  arose,  American  species  were  drawn 
upon  to  contribute  the  necessary  toughness 
or  constitution.  For  in  hybrids  can  be  ex- 
pected only  those  qualities  which  existed  in 
the  original  wild  parents.  Breeding  serves 
merely  to  re-combine  these  parental  traits  in 
varied  assortment. 

In  spite  of  all  that  enthusiasts  for  native 
plants  may  tell  us,  the  American  species  have 
contributed  little  else  that  was  desirable. 
Millions  of  wild  plants  ripped  from  the 
mountains  are  used  in  what  horticulturists 
call  landscape  effects,  but  although  these  in 
some  cases  are  more  beautiful  than  would  have 
been  the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature,  they  al- 
ways fall  far  short  of  the  beauty  which  could 
have  been  achieved  if  the  plant  had  been 
chosen  for  merit  alone,  without  regard  to  na- 
tionalistic prejudice  or  the  saving  of  money. 

Rhododendron  catawbiense  gives  its  name 
to  our  leading  race  of  hardy  hybrids,  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  parents,  and  which  do 
resemble  it  in  many  respects.  Found  from 
Virginia  southward,  often  on  the  very  sum- 
mits of  the  Appalachian  ridges,  5,000  to  6,000 
feet  and  more  above  sea  level,  it  makes  a 
wonderful  display  in  May,  for  there  in  places 
it  covers  large  areas  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  vegetation.  The  blossoms  vary  in 
shade  from  the  prevailing  purplish  pink  to 

•Mr.  G.  G.  Nearing  can  be  regarded  as  being  one 
of  the  few  real  authorities  on  rhododendrons  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  studied  and  worked  with 
them  for  a long  period  of  years  and  of  particular 
interest  to  rhododendron  growers  in  the  Northwest 
was  the  method  of  propagation  which  he  and  Dr. 
C.  H.  Conners  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta- 
tion published  in  1939.  We  are  most  happy  to  have 
Mr.  Nearing  gather  together  all  of  his  information 
on  the  native  American  rhododendron  species  and 
to  permit  our  membership  the  opportunity  and 
privilege  of  reading  about  them. 


dull  red,  rarely  to  white.  A white  form  ob- 
tained from  Powell  Glass  of  Virginia,  Gable 
considers  one  of  the  finest  rhododendrons  in 
his  collection.  The  Catawbiense  Album  of 
the  trade,  however,  is  not  a natural  variety 
of  this  species,  but  a complex  hybrid,  and  a 
splendid  one. 

The  form  known  as  R.  catawbiense  corn- 
pactum  comes  from  the  highest  and  most  ex- 
posed ranges,  where  it  is  considerably  dwarfed 
and  very  slow-growing,  reaching  a height  of 
perhaps  two  feet  in  20  years,  flowering  but 
little  in  the  early  stages.  Removed  to  sea  level 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  health.  Temperatures 
of  25  below  zero  Fahrenheit  do  not  usually  in- 
jure it,  but  hot  summers  may,  and  it  evidently 
resents  any  lack  of  snow. 

Larger  forms  of  the  species  may  attain  20 
feet,  and  because  they  originate  at  somewhat 
lower  elevations,  respond  better  to  cultivation. 
If  a native  species  must  be  used,  this  is  the 
best  for  most  purposes,  as  the  flower  heads  are 
of  fair  size,  borne  at  the  summit  of  the  plant 
before  the  new  growth  has  gained  much  length. 
Yet  their  varying  purplish  colors  which  stand 
out  so  brilliantly  in  the  misty  air  of  the 
mountains,  do  not  blend  well  in  intimate  spots. 
The  sun  fades  them  quickly  to  disagreeable 
vinous  shades. 

More  planted  because  it  is  cheaper  is  R. 
maximum , native  of  bogs  and  damp  ravines 
from  southern  Canada  southward  through  the 
mountains  to  Georgia.  The  plant  grows 
larger  than  its  relatives,  up  to  40  feet,  some- 
times with  the  trunk  a foot  in  diameter.  The 
rather  handsome  leaves  attain  a length  of 
nearly  a foot  in  favorable,  shaded  situations. 
When  flowering  time  comes,  in  late  June  or 
early  July,  the  eye  accustomed  to  ornamental 
hybrids  is  necessarily  disappointed  by  the 
rather  puny  clusters  partly  hidden  among  new 
leaves.  Their  color,  though,  is  innocuous, 
white  or  pale  pink.  If  good  hybrids  had  never 
been  bred,  R.  maximum  would  make  a satis- 
factory cultivated  shrub,  but  when  varieties  so 
much  more  ornamental  are  readily  obtainable. 
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it  is  hard  to  understand  why  so  many  per- 
sons not  poverty-stricken  are  willing  to  plant 
this  inferior  form.  It  is,  however,  fully  hardy, 
native  even  in  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia, 
where  few  of  our  hybrids  can  exist. 

R.  calif omicum,  common  over  large  areas 
along  the  Pacific,  I have  never  seen  in  bloom, 
because  it  will  not  grow  in  our  eastern  cli- 
mate. In  some  ways  intermediate  between 
the  two  eastern  species,  to  which  it  is  closely 
related,  it  seems  to  make  a better  display 
than  either,  where  it  can  be  grown.  Yet  in 
those  places  the  magnificent  hybrids  Loderi, 
Earl  of  Athlone,  Mars,  Purple  Splendor, 
Unique,  and  a hundred  others  offer  such  in- 
comparable competition  that  R.  calif  omicum 
too  is  best  left  undespoiled  in  its  native  high- 
lands. 

Of  the  smaller,  scaly-leaved  rhododendrons, 
America  has  four  species.  Three  much  alike 
from  the  southern  Appalachians  and  northern 
Florida  were  once  lumped  under  the  name  R. 
punctatum,  the  best  form  of  which  is  now 
known  as  R.  carolinianum,  flowering  in  May 
with  dense  clusters  of  apple-blossom  pink 
partly  hiding  its  bronzy,  three-inch  leaves,  but 
the  color  deepening  after  a day  or  two  to  a 
dull  rose,  not  nearly  so  attractive.  It  is  ex- 
tensively planted  in  the  east,  where  reasonably 
hardy,  with  a tendency  however  to  die  back 
after  each  abundant  blooming.  Although  su- 
perior hybrids  founded  on  it  may  soon  appear, 
there  is  at  present  no  cultivated  plant  to  take 
its  special  place.  On  the  west  coast,  R.  caro- 
linianum will  probably  be  surpassed  by  the 
best  forms  of  R.  oreotrephes  from  China, 
while  R.  yunnanense,  R.  Augustinii  and  other 
members  of  the  Triflorum  Series  make  excel- 
lent substitutes  of  somewhat  different  char- 
acter. 

R.  minus,  as  treated  in  books,  might  seem 
hard  to  distinguish  from  R.  carolinianum. 
Both  become  larger  shrubs  than  one  might 
expect,  R.  minus  reaching  a dozen  feet  or  so. 
It  makes  long  annual  growths  with  taper- 
pointed  leaves  unlike  the  blunt  ones  of  the 
denser  R.  carolinianum,  and  opens  its  flowers 
a month  later,  in  June.  These  are  dull  rose 
from  the  start,  and  more  or  less  obscured  by 
the  new  foliage.  It  is  less  useful  in  cultiva- 


tion, though  equally  hardy.  In  the  west  it 
would  compete  with  R.  rubiginosum  and  the 
Heliolepis  Series  rather  than  the  Triflorum 
Series. 

R.  Chapmannii,  less  hardy,  confined  mostly 
to  the  lowlands  of  western  Florida,  resembles 
R.  carolinianum,  but  is  more  open  in  habit. 
Its  greatest  usefulness  in  cultivation  should 
be  for  the  production  of  a hybrid  race  capable 
of  surviving  the  hot  summers  of  the  southern 
coastal  plain,  where  other  evergreen  rhodo- 
dendrons will  not  thrive. 

The  ankle-high  R.  lapponicum  of  the  north- 
ern mountains  both  east  and  west  and  the  arc- 
tic tundra,  offers  bright  purple  blossoms  to 
the  June  fog,  but  cannot  endure  cultivation  in 
our  more  temperate  climate  unless  handled 
by  an  expert.  R.  impeditum  and  other  relatives 
from  western  China  are  much  more  adaptable 
for  the  rock  garden,  and  many  of  them  su- 
perior. 

American  azaleas,  too,  have  given  hardiness 
to  the  garden  hybrids  derived  from  them,  and 
beauty  also,  for  the  best  of  them  compare 
well  with  the  finest  species  from  other  lands. 
Hardiest  in  the  north  is  Rhododendron  cana- 
dense  ( Rhodora  canadensis ) of  the  boggy 
highlands,  with  bright,  rose-purple  flowers 
in  May.  There  is  also  a desirable  white  form. 
The  ascribed  height  of  three  feet  is  quickly 
reached  and  surpassed  in  cultivation.  In  fact, 
I have  seen  wild  clumps  chest-high  on  a New 
Jersey  mountain.  R.  mucronulatum  from 
Korea,  though  taller,  is  a better,  more  adapt- 
able plant  of  similar  color. 

R.  albiflorum e from  the  Rockies,  which  is 
not  exactly  an  azalea,  I never  succeeded  in 
growing.  Its  small,  whitish  flowers  are  prob- 
ably not  attractive,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  an  appropriate  subject  for  cultivation. 

In  flower  R.  Vaseyi  is  a charming  shade  of 
pink.  Out  of  flower  it  forms  a rather  loose, 
tree-like,  tall  shrub  only  fairly  hardy,  coming 
as  it  does  from  moderate  elevations  in  the 
Carolina  mountains,  and  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguished. Hence,  though  often  and  highly 
recommended,  it  is  not  much  planted.  Perhaps 
its  locality  is  inconvenient  for  the  more  mur- 
derous collectors.  Nor  apparently  has  it 
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been  extensively  used  in  hybridizing,  the 
flowers  being  a little  small. 

Common  throughout  the  east  and  very 
hardy  in  its  northern  strains,  R.  nudiflorum 
displays  in  May  various  shades  of  pink,  rose 
and  purplish.  A twiggy  bush  eventually  some- 
times 10  feet  high  or  more,  it  may  be  seen  in 
open  woodlands  wherever  the  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently acid.  Its  vigorous  constitution  caused 
it  to  be  used  early  and  late  in  the  production 
of  azalea  hybrids.  Because  it  varies,  botanists 
have  split  from  it  some  more  or  less  imaginary 
species.  R.  canescens  differs  a little  perhaps  in 
the  character  of  its  fuzz  and  has  delightfully 
fragrant  flowers.  From  it  is  divided  again  a 
northern  form  called  R.  roseum.  Anyone  ex- 
amining the  wild  plants,  however,  will  find 
little  ground  for  the  distinctions.  A more 
southern,  white  form  is  called  R.  alabatnense. 

Later  in  the  season,  during  June  and  July, 
appears  the  sticky,  spicily  fragrant,  white 
bloom  of  R.  viscosum  in  and  about  the  bogs, 
this  often  narrowly  upright  shrub  reaching 
eight  or  ten  feet.  Southward,  where  it  grows 
twice  as  tall,  it  becomes  R.  arborescens,  and 
in  the  extreme  south  R.  serrulatum,  while 
farther  west,  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
R.  oblongifolium  scarcely  differs,  though  not 
more  than  head-high.  Again  on  the  east  coast, 
R.  atlanticum  forms  low,  dense  thickets  only 
a couple  of  feet  high,  spreading  by  under- 
ground shoots,  and  flowering  a little  earlier, 
about  June  1.  All  these  are  undoubtedly  local 
forms  of  the  single  species  R.  viscosum,  which 
long  ago  became  famous  as  a parent  of  those 
Ghent  hybrids  which  bloom  late. 

Even  more  far-reaching  is  the  influence  of 
R.  calendulaceum,  which  lends  its  many 
shades  of  orange,  yellow  and  scarlet  to  the 
mid-season  display.  Though  lacking  frag- 
rance, it  is  or  was  hardy.  Within  the  memory 
of  old  residents,  it  could  be  found  in  northern 
New  Jersey  and  southern  New  York,  where 
the  brilliance  of  its  flowers  and  the  enthusi- 
astic recommendation  of  conservationists  led 
to  its  swift  destruction.  Even  in  Pennsylvania 
it  is  scarcely  found  at  the  present  day.  Plants 
brought  northward  often  fail  to  survive  the 
severe  winters  of  what  was  once  R.  calendula- 
ceum’s  natural  range. 


This  species,  too,  has  been  split  into  sub- 
species and  varieties.  R.  speciosum  of  the 
southern  mountains  is  a rather  low,  red  form, 
less  hardy,  while  R.  austrinum,  extending  even 
farther  south  into  Florida,  is  clear  orange 
yellow.  Along  the  Pacific  coast  R.  occidentale 
partakes  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  flowers 
are  white  or  pinkish  with  a yellow  blotch,  and 
often  fragrant.  Its  lack  of  hardiness  has  not 
prevented  extensive  use  in  breeding  the  more 
modern  Ghent  hybrids. 

Finally  R.  prunifolium,  a rare  azalea  from 
near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  is  said  to  be  scarlet  or  even  crimson, 
perhaps  the  most  deeply  colored  of  our  azale- 
as. I have  not  seen  it,  but  judging  by  the  repu- 
tation of  the  man  who  named  it,  it  is  probably 
only  a variant  of  R.  calendulaceum. 

One  tiny  species  remains  to  complete  the 
genus  rhododendron  in  our  hemisphere.  R. 
glandulosum  has  been  found  along  the  coast 
of  Alaska,  a sort  of  reflection  of  R.  camt- 
schaticum  across  the  ocean.  This  is  a little, 
matted  shrublet,  purple  flowered,  which  re- 
fuses to  grow  in  our  climate.  It  is  sometimes 
ruled  out  of  the  genus,  as  is  Azalea  procum- 
bens,  now  Loiseleuria  procumbens. 

The  few  native  rhododendrons  and  azaleas 
will  soon  be  eclipsed  by  the  flood  of  species 
from  Asia,  and  high  time,  for  collectors  have 
already  destroyed  them  in  large  areas  of  our 
scarred  mountainsides,  and  spurred  on  by  the 
urging  of  our  conservatioinists,  bid  fair  to 
complete  the  destruction  unless  the  public 
hastens  to  prefer  the  better  species  from 
abroad.  Yet  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  for 
general  cultivation,  few  species,  no  matter 
how  beautiful,  are  satisfactory  in  themselves. 
Before  the  Asiatics  can  be  enjoyed  by  any 
great  number  of  gardeners  in  America,  they 
must  receive  an  infusion  of  American  blood 
and  undergo  long  subsequent  breeding  to  com- 
bine the  American  hardiness  with  the  oriental 
beauty.  i i i 

Bright  foliage  color  is  a real  asset  to  an 
ornamental  shrub,  particularly  in  the  Puget 
Sound  country.  Accordingly,  gardeners  now 
have  a high  regard  for  Photinia  villosa  laevis, 
the  foliage  of  which  turns  to  beautiful  shades 
of  orange  and  red  in  late  fall. 
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Growing  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  in 
Eastern  Washington 


THE  following  comments  on  the  culture 
of  these  two  groups  of  popular  ornamen- 
tals represents  the  opinion  of  several  growers 
who  have  had  success  with  them  under  the 
rather  difficult  climatic,  soil,  and  water  con- 
ditions which  are  found  in  the  Spokane  area. 
Our  thanks  go  to  Mr.  Aubrey  L.  White,  Mrs. 
Trumbull,  Mrs.  Springer,  Mr.  R.  L.  Rutter, 
Mr.  Frank  Carp,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Schulike  for  their  contributions. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  growing  of  azaleas  and  rhodo- 
dendrons in  that  section.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  readers  in  eastern  Washington  will  be 
able  to  profit  by  the  information  that  was 
gathered  by  Mr.  White. 

Dear  Editor: 

I am  enclosing  three  letters  at  your  request 
from  people  in  our  section  who  have  been 
growing  rhododendrons;  the  first  one  from 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Trumbull,  who  was  a first-prize 
winner  in  one  of  our  national  garden  shows; 
one  from  Mr.  R.  L.  Rutter’s  gardener;  and 
one  from  a lady  in  Central  Washington. 

I am  also  writing  my  own  experience,  not 
for  publication  but  to  show  that  if  one  uses 
proper  care  in  preparing  the  soil,  selecting 
the  proper  exposure,  and  hardy  sorts  suitable 
for  our  climate,  and  gives  them  the  care  they 
require,  we  can  grow  in  our  districts  the 
“state  flower”  successfully. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Fred  Daw- 
son of  Olmsted  Brothers  landscaped  my 
town  house  and  secured  and  planted  fifteen 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas.  They  were 
shipped  from  the  east  and,  I think,  imported 
with  large  balls  of  earth.  The  soil  was  rather 
gravelly  and  they  were  planted  under  very 
tall  pine  trees.  They  grew  well  and  bloomed 
for  three  or  four  years  and  then  gradually 
failed.  We  took  no  different  care  of  them 
than  of  any  of  the  other  plantings  and  did 
not  mulch  or  enrich  the  soil.  Since  our  city 
water  is  high  in  lime  they  just  naturally  quit 
blooming  and  finally  died. 


At  the  same  time  I planted  fifteen  at  my 
Hayden  Lake  summer  cottage  under  tall  pines, 
where  the  water  taken  from  the  lake  was  free 
from  lime,  and  where  the  pine  needles  were 
allowed  to  remain  as  mulch.  They  thrived 
and  bloomed  yearly  and  grew  to  great  bushes. 
Now  the  man  who  bought  the  place  tells  me 
they  have  bloomed  each  year,  great  shrubs 
fifteen  feet  tall,  with  many  blooms  on  them. 
The  pine  land  soil,  the  freedom  from  lime  in 
the  water,  with  well-rotted  cow  manure  for 
fertilizer,  and  the  filtered  light  under  the 
trees  seemed  to  be  just  right. 

I next  planted  rhododendrons  and  azaleas 
along  my  entrance  drive  at  my  country  home 
on  the  Little  Spokane,  where  they  were  shaded 
by  deciduous  trees,  with  water  for  irrigation 
from  a spring  and  watered  from  overhead. 
When  I planted  them  I used  peat  moss  and 
leaf  mold  and  a fertilizing  mixture  at  the  rate 
of  ten  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal,  four 
pounds  of  super-phosphate,  two  pounds  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  and  one  pound  of  aluminum 
sulphate,  and  at  once  mulched  them  with 
apple  tree  leaves,  pine  needles  and  peat  moss. 
I have  added  a small  dose  of  aluminum  sul- 
phate each  spring.  Here  they  grew  and  bloomed 
very  nicely  for  two  years.  Then  the  deer 
cleaned  up  and  ate  the  tops  of  all  but  one,  an 
English  plant  given  me  by  Mr.  Ihrig. 

My  daughter,  who  now  lives  on  the  place, 
tells  me  that  most  of  them  have  now  recovered 
and  are  budding  but  others  are  still  struggling. 

At  my  present  town  house  I have  ten  rho- 
dodendrons from  ten  inches  to  six  feet  tall. 
Four  have  bloomed  this  season  and  are 
planted,  I think,  in  too  dense  shade  under  a 
large  pine  tree.  The  same  mixture  of  soil  and 
fertilizer  was  used  as  at  the  farm.  They  are 
growing  too  tall  and  leggy. 

I have  ten  azaleas  planted  in  rather  exposed 
places,  shaded  and  protected  a portion  of  the 
day,  from  fifteen  inches  to  five  feet  tall.  All 
bloomed  this  year,  some  very  profusely.  I 
gave  them  the  same  treatment  that  the  rhodo- 
dendrons got. 
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I have  considerable  space  and  shall  attempt 
further  experiments  with  both  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas.  Aubrey  L.  White. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rutter  I shall  tell  you 
how  we  have  handled  our  rhododendrons. 
They  were  planted  five  years  ago  in  a location 
between  large  fir  and  pine  trees.  We  enriched 
the  soil  with  good,  rotted  leaf  compost  and 
they  did  very  well.  The  first  winter,  however, 
the  deer  damaged  them  severely  and  some  still 
show  the  effects.  But  as  they  come  back  they 
grow  and  bloom  well  enough. 

Every  fall  the  soil  around  them  is  covered 
with  pine  needles  and  dead  leaves  to  a depth 
of  six  or  eight  inches  and  after  blooming  a 
heavy  feed  of  Milorganite  is  applied.  The  soil 
is  never  cultivated,  but  the  plants  receive 
plenty  of  water  from  overhead. 

Werner  Schulike. 

I have  one  plant  (rhododendron)  of  which 
I am  very  proud.  It  was  set  out  May  31,  1943. 
It  lived  and  grew  well  and  in  1944  had  three 
large  trusses  of  blooms.  In  1945  there  were 
twelve  large  clusters  of  flowers. 

They  (rhododendrons)  seem  to  be  very 
hard  to  grow  in  this  locality.  I know  of  sev- 
eral people  who  have  tried  and  failed. 

I have  been  giving  this  one  plenty  of  water. 
It  is  growing  luxuriantly  and  the  buds  are 
beginning  to  form.  This  is  the  only  rhododen- 
dron plant  I have  ever  seen  growing  and  I 
certainly  would  hate  to  do  anything  to  it  to 
make  it  die  now  that  I have  it  started. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Springer. 

When  we  tried  our  experiment  in  growing 
rhododendrons  in  Spokane  we  selected  a spot 
on  the  north  side  of  a huge  rock  and  one  which 
was  partly  shaded  by  pine  trees.  Then  we 
worked  the  soil  to  a depth  of  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  by  first  digging  a hole  and  placing 
a thick  layer  of  pine  needles  in  the  bottom, 
followed  by  a generous  amount  of  leaf  mold  or 
compost  and  rotted  wood  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Aluminum  sulphate  added  at  planting  time 
and  a light  application  each  succeeding  year 
helps  to  maintain  proper  acidity. 

A heavy  mulch  of  oak  leaves,  pine  needles, 


leaf  mold  or  hemlock  needles  retains  moisture 
as  the  roots  grow  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  should  not  be  disturbed  by  culti- 
vation. 

Our  rhododendrons  have  become  well  estab- 
lished and  our  azaleas  started  from  small  pot- 
ted specimens  over  ten  years  ago,  have  grown 
to  sizable  shrubs  which  bloom  profusely  each 
year. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Trumbull. 

The  rhododendrons  on  the  L.  P.  Larsen 
estate  were  first  planted  in  the  spring  of  1929. 
The  orders  to  the  Andorra  Nurseries,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  were  for  plants  18  to 
24  inches  high,  some  of  which  have  attained 
now  a height  of  nine  feet  or  over. 

First,  they  have  the  ideal  natural  location, 
as  they  are  planted  on  a slope  with  a back- 
ground of  evergreen  trees  which  extend  still 
further  up  and  along  the  entire  south  side 
of  the  estate.  This  gives  the  partial  shade, 
protection  and  drainage  they  require  for  suc- 
cessful growth.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Larsen  visual- 
ized his  favorite  and  our  state  flower  when 
he  first  saw  the  location.  Now  they  are  really 
something  to  admire  when  in  full  bloom. 

Every  fall  they  are  mulched  with  a deep 
layer  of  leaves  (maple  and  apple),  pine  nee- 
dles, etc.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  sap  be- 
gins to  flow,  the  fertilizer  is  applied  (barn- 
yard preferred),  and  they  are  then  given  a 
thorough  soaking  by  overhead  sprinklers  and 
are  kept  well  watered  until  the  bud  opens.  Any 
watering  that  is  done  while  in  bloom  is  done 
by  hand.  After  the  blooming  period  is  over 
the  flower  heads  are  removed. 

During  the  summer  they  are  given  enough 
water  to  keep  them  growing,  but  not  too 
much,  as  the  new  growth  becomes  too  coarse. 

If  barnyard  fertilizer  is  not  procurable,  then 
Vigoro  or  Milorganite  can  be  applied. 

The  leaves  are  never  removed  or  the  ground 
cultivated  around  the  rhododendrons  as  the 
cultivating  might  injure  the  roots,  and  the 
mulch  keeps  the  roots  cool. 

Before  including  a list  of  the  rhododendron 
varieties  grown  on  the  Larsen  estate,  I would 
like  to  say:  “Mr.  A.  L.  White  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  their  progress  throughout  the 
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years,  and  has  visited  each  year  while  they 
are  in  bloom.  We  have  found  him  very  help- 
ful and  encouraging  as  he  has  given  many 
valuable  suggestions  and  therefore  deserves 
much  credit  for  the  success  of  our  rhododen- 
dron display.” 

The  list  of  varieties  of  rhododendrons  grown 
on  the  L.  P.  Larsen  estate  is  as  follows: 

Album  grandiflorum  Light  blush  changing  to  white 

Atrosanguinea  Deep  blood  red 

Catawbiense  Light  pink 

Charles  Bagley  Cherry  red 

President  Lincoln  Cherry  red 

Ignatius  Sorgent  Rose  scarlet  beautifully  marked 

Mrs.  C.  S-  Sargent  Bright  pink,  yellow  eye 

Parsons  gloriosum  Purplish  rose 

Roseum  Elegans  Good  rose  lavender 

W.  C.  Slocock  .Yellow  with  pink  eye 

Kettledrum  Rich  crimson  with  purple 

Goldsworth  Yellow  Lemon  yellow 

Unique  Yellow 

Giganteum  -Red 

Maximum  ..... Cream 

Carolinianum  — Dwarf  pink 

Gomer  Waterer  Apple  blossom  pink,  yellow  eye 

Frank  Carp. 

There  are  more  than  eighty  rhododendrons 
on  Mr.  Larsen’s  estate.  We  counted  3,574 

clusters  of  bloom  on  the  twenty-one  plants 
along  the  path.  There  were  403  on  one  large 
plant.  His  soil  was  and  is  naturally  acid,  being 
under  an  evergreen  forest.  The  water  comes 
from  springs  behind.” — A.  L.  W. 

In  reference  to  your  inquiry  about  the  rho- 
dodendrons that  you  planted  some  years  ago 
at  Hayden  Lake,  I wish  to  say  that  these 
plants  are  in  an  extremely  healthy  condition, 
averaging  a little  more  than  eight  feet  in 

height,  with  a few  of  them  a foot  or  more 
above  the  rest. 

They  have  had  very  little  attention  in  all 
these  years,  bloom  profusely  for  about  five  to 
seven  weeks,  according  to  weather  conditions. 
Each  spring,  some  years,  they  are  slightly 
larger  than  other  years,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  blossoms.  Herbert  E.  Smith. 

“They  were  planted  under  a group  of  pine 
trees  open  to  the  east  but  shaded  from  the 
north,  west  and  south.  They  were  about  two 
feet  tall  when  planted,  secured  from  Andorra 
Nurseries  through  Fred  Dawson  about  twenty 
years  ago.” — A.  L.  W. 


Azalea  Way 

Paul  D.  Brown* 

COURSING  north  and  south,  for  a distance 
of  three-fourths  of  a mile  through  the 
very  heart  of  the  Arboretum,  is  Azalea  Way. 
The  northern  end  joins  the  Upper  Road  oppo- 
site the  service  yard  and  the  southern  terminus 
is  just  south  of  the  intersection  of  Interlaken 
and  Lake  Washington  Boulevards.  The  plant- 
ing plan  requires  that  three  general  types  of 
plants  be  used  over  the  entire  length  of  the 
seven-acre  strip  — flowering  cherries,  dog- 
woods, and  azaleas. 

The  detail  plan  which  is  being  used  as  the 
guide  to  this  planting  was  prepared  by  Olm- 
sted Bros.,  landscape  architects,  Brookline, 
Mass.  It  calls  for  150  Comtes  florida,  all  of 
which  have  been  in  place  for  several  years, 
and  approximately  700  trees  of  eighteen  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  flowering  cherries,  which 
have  also  been  growing  nicely  since  1940  and 
1941.  These  latter  vary  from  the  strictly  col- 
umnar Amanogawa  (Prunus  lannesiana  erec- 
ta ) through  vase-shaped  Kwanzan  and  spread- 
ing Mount  Fuji,  to  the  extremely  weeping 
types  of  Prunus  subhirtella  pendula. 

The  explanation  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
cherries  lies  undoubtedly  in  the  fact  that 
great  care  was  exercised  in  preparing  the  soil 
properly  for  each  individual  tree  at  the  time 
it  was  planted.  At  that  time,  too,  there  were 
large  areas  prepared  for  the  azaleas,  and  sev- 
eral extensive  plantings  of  Rhododendron  x 
altaclarense,  R.  Occident  ale,  R.  luteum,  R. 
Schlippenbachii,  and  R.  Kaempferi  were 
made,  together  with  one  particularly  fine 
group  of  lovely  R.  Kaempferi  hybrids  that  had 
been  bred  by  Mr.  Dexter  on  Long  Island. 
These  groups  make  up  the  principal  display 
of  color  during  the  flowering  season  and  from 
them  one  can  get  a glimpse  at  the  future 
picture  of  Azalea  Way. 

These  original  plantings  have  been  expand- 
ed tremendously.  The  1943-44  planting  sea- 
son was  a most  favorable  one.  The  young 

•For  the  information  of  members  of  the  Arbor- 
etum Foundation,  Mr.  Paul  D.  Brown  has  consented 
to  present  a resume  of  the  work  which  has  been 
done  along:  Azalea  Way  with  a view  to  keeping:  you 
up-to-date  on  its  development. 
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azaleas  which  had  been  propagated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Seattle  Garden  Club  during  1940, 
1941  and  1942  had  developed  sufficient  size 
to  warrant  out-planting.  This  situation,  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  more  labor  was  avail- 
able, led  to  the  planting  of  2,489  additional 
plants  during  the  1943-44  season. 

During  the  next  year,  1,110  more  azaleas 
from  the  same  propagations  were  planted. 

The  Olmsted  plan  for  Azalea  Way  calls  for 
an  eventual  total  of  12,000  azaleas,  including 
83  species  and  varieties.  Forty-six  of  these 
types  are  already  on  hand;  some  have  been 
propagated  in  quantity;  others  are  in  the 
process  of  building  up  the  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  list  of  83  species 
and  varieties,  there  were  65  others  which  were 
recommended  by  Olmsted  Bros,  as  being 
worthy  of  use.  Twelve  of  these  are  also  be- 
ing propagated  and  used. 

During  the  present  planting  season,  which 
began  in  mid-October,  a special  effort  was 
made  to  develop  those  portions  of  Azalea  Way 
which  can  be  seen  easily  from  the  boulevard. 
Approximately  500  feet  of  beds  have  been 
prepared,  extending  the  planting  from  the 
north  end  to  a point  well  beyond  Woodland 
Garden.  In  these  beds  846  azaleas  had  al- 
ready been  planted  by  November  10,  and  all 
had  been  mulched  with  leaves. 

Taking  into  account  a moderate  amount  of 
mortality  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
something  over  6,000  azaleas  of  flowering  size 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  Azalea  Way. 

If  the  spring  of  1945  can  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  the  members  of  the  Foundation  can 
look  forward  to  many  pleasurable  hours  along 
Azalea  Way — hours  which  will  become  in- 
creasingly pleasurable  as  the  cherries,  dog- 
woods and  azaleas  grow  to  maturity  with  the 
advancing  years.  And  not  only  will  the  spring- 
time be  pleasurable  with  its  lovely  blooms, 
but  so,  too,  will  be  the  fall,  for  many  of  the 
species  and  varieties  take  on  bright  foliage 
colors  during  September,  October  and  early 
November.  Most  of  the  deciduous  azaleas  are 
exceptionally  attractive  late  in  the  year.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  Rhododendron  Vaseyi, 
R.  calendtdaceum,  R.  luteum,  R.  x altaclar- 
ense,  R.  molle  and  R.  japonicum.  The  dog- 


woods and  flowering  cherries,  too,  are  most  at- 
tractive at  this  season  when  their  foliage  de- 
velops the  characteristic  mingled  tones  of  red 
and  green  and  yellow. 

During  the  coming  months  a definite  effort 
will  be  made  to  open  up  views  of  Azalea  Way 
to  the  thousands  of  people  who  drive  through 
the  Arboretum  along  Lake  Washington  Boule- 
vard. This  has  already  been  accomplished 
over  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  area;  the 
remainder  will  be  finished  well  in  advance  of 
the  flowering  season  next  year.  The  opening 
up  of  these  vistas  coupled  with  the  extensive 
planting  of  azaleas  along  that  portion  of  the 
Azalea  Way  which  is  closest  to  the  Boulevard, 
will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of 
the  section  next  spring  and  fall. 

At  this  writing  there  is  another  project 
underway  which  will  add  much  of  interest  and 
color  to  Azalea  Way.  Just  opposite  the  pool 
at  the  mouth  of  Rhododendron  Glen  there  is 
now  being  planted  a landscaped  group  of 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  flowering  cherries  and 
pink  dogwoods  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Alexander 
McEwan,  who  has  been  so  influential  and  ener- 
getic in  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Arboretum 
in  particular,  and  of  conservation  in  general. 
The  group  will  center  around  a semi-circular 
bench  which  will  be  so  placed  as  to  give  a 
majestic  view  upward  to  the  east  into  the 
slopes  of  the  glen  where  grow  some  of  the 
finest  of  our  rhododendrons. 

Quite  appropriately,  many  of  the  species  in 
the  group  are  types  for  which  Mrs.  McEwan 
has  always  expressed  great  fondness. 

It  was  decided  about  a year  ago  to  aug- 
ment the  Azalea  Way  plantings  with  groups 
of  hybrid  rhododendrons  to  add  greater  in- 
terest, not  only  during  the  flowering  season, 
but  also  during  the  winter  months  when  so 
many  of  the  azaleas  are  leafless.  The  first 
planting  wras  made  last  spring  and  includes 
such  fine  hybrids  as  Pink  Pearl,  Rosamund 
Millais,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Williams,  Corona,  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Leak,  Britannia,  Pilgrim,  Lady  Clemen- 
tine Mitford,  Mme.  F.  G.  Chauvin  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  VanNess.  To  these  have  been  added, 
from  our  own  stock,  such  species  as  are  avail- 
able in  quantity. 
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Preliminary  Report  on  the  Fertilization  of  Rhododendrons 

Iris  Weber* 


TTN  LATE  1944  an  experiment  was  begun  on 
the  fertilization  of  Rhododendron  ponti- 
cum.  This  species  was  selected  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  generally  used  as  an  understock  in 
the  grafting  of  the  named  hybrids  and  varie- 
ties. It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  fer- 
tilizer to  which  R.  ponticum  responds  satis- 
factorily will  also  be  beneficial  to  the  scion 
varieties  which  are  grafted  upon  it.  As  the  ex- 
periment continues  it  may  be  demonstrated 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  it  certainly  seems 
logical  that  the  beginning  be  made  in  this 
way. 

The  fertilization  of  soils  for  rhododendrons 
is  a subject  which  has  been  widely  discussed. 
There  are  several  key  formulae  for  mixtures 
which  are  frequently  recommended  in  litera- 
ture. In  addition  to  these  mixtures,  this  pres- 
ent experiment  has  been  designed  to  show 
what  effects  various  chemical  compounds  will 
have  upon  ultimate  growth.  Some  of  the  same 
compounds  appear  in  the  named  mixtures  but 
it  was  deemed  desirable  to  observe  the  effects 
of  the  compound  itself,  apart  from  the  mix- 
ture in  which  it  usually  appears. 

In  addition,  one  frequently  encounters 
statements  regarding  the  value  of  various 
other  chemicals  and  compounds  which,  while 
they  must  be  regarded  more  particularly  as 
soil  supplements  rather  than  fertilizers  they 
are,  nonetheless,  often  recommended  for  ap- 
plication for  improving  soils  in  which  rhodo- 
dendrons are  to  be  grown. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a third  group  of  ma- 
terials which  is  usually  not  recommended  for 
rhododendrons  but  which  has  been  been  in- 
cluded in  this  experiment  because  some  of 
the  substances  supply  essential  elements.  They 
have  also  been  included  with  the  idea  of  dem- 
onstrating the  extent  to  which  the  statements 
regarding  the  deleterious  effects  are  accurate 
and  correct. 

*Miss  Iris  Weber  is  an  enthusiastic  young  stu- 
dent of  gardening  who  started  the  experiment  on 
the  fertilization  of  rhododendrons  in  connection 
with  her  Senior  thesis  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 


Method 

The  rhododendron  seedlings  used  were  ap- 
proximately one  year  old,  and  were  all  of  the 
species  Rhododendron  ponticum . They  were 
potted  into  three-inch  pots  in  a regular  soil 
mixture,  between  December  5 and  14,  1944, 
while  the  seedlings  were  in  a comparatively 
dormant  state.  The  first  application  of  fer- 
tilizer was  not  made  until  the  plants  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  become  established  in  the 
pots  and,  with  the  lengthening  of  the  days,  had 
begun  to  grow.  Just  before  the  first  applica- 
tion was  made,  the  plants  were  moved  about 
on  the  bench  so  that  those  of  the  various 
sizes  were  evenly  distributed  among  the  one 
hundred  rows.  There  were  seven  plants  in 
each  row  across  the  bench,  a total  of  seven 
hundred  plants,  with  four  replications  of  each 
treatment.  These  plots,  along  with  an  equal 
number  of  check  rows  (four)  were  distributed 
over  the  bench  and  their  position  on  it  was 
determined  entirely  by  chance.  This  was  done 
by  shuffling  in  a box  the  named  designations 
of  each  group,  written  on  wooden  labels.  The 
labels  were  drawn  out  one  by  one  and  consecu- 
tive positions  on  the  bench  were  thereby  auto- 
matically assigned  with  each  drawing. 

On  January  30,  a month  and  a half  after 
potting,  the  first  application  of  fertilizer  was 
made.  It  consisted,  as  did  each  application 
thereafter,  of  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  the 
mixture  or  compound  per  pot,  worked  into  the 
soil  around  the  plant,  and  then  watered  in. 
It  was  realized  that  the  plants  might  require 
different  quantities  of  the  various  fertilizers 
and  soil  supplements,  as  well  as  different  fre- 
quency of  applications,  but  due  to  the  nature 
of  a beginning  experiment  of  this  sort,  there 
were  no  previous  recommendations  to  follow. 
The  most  logical  alternative  was  to  use  the 
same  amount  of  each  substance.  It  was,  how- 
ever, considered  advisable  to  discontinue  ap- 
plications if  the  effects  on  the  plant  were  def- 
initely deleterious  at  any  stage  of  develop- 
ment (as  in  the  case  of  boron.) 

The  second  application  was  made  three 
weeks  later,  on  February  22.  The  third  and 
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last  one  was  made  on  April  6,  or  nine  and  one- 
half  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  treat- 
ments. 

Procedure 

The  plants  were  examined  for  results  every 
few  days,  and  any  changes  were  recorded. 
After  twelve  weeks  from  the  first  application, 
all  rows  immediately  adjacent  to  the  boron 
plots  showed  injury  of  the  type  characteris- 
tic of  boron,  and  the  boron  plots  were  re- 
moved one  week  later.  The  boron  did  not 
kill  any  of  the  plants  in  the  adjacent  plots, 
Neither  did  it  seem  to  affect  their  growth  par- 
ticularly. 

The  last  observations  for  this  beginning 
phase  were  made  from  May  15  to  22,  1944, 
and  consisted  of  measuring  and  recording  the 
height  of  each  plant,  as  well  as  noting  any 
foliage  discolorations,  or  any  other  results, 
positive  or  negative.  Soil  samples  were  taken 
from  an  average  pot  in  each  row  and  pH  was 
determined  with  a galvanometer.  After  these 
were  recorded,  the  plants  were  moved  to  the 
lath-house  for  the  summer.  There  the  treat- 
ments will  be  continued. 

Formulae  of  Fertilizers  Used  in  Experiments 
on  Rhododendron  Ponticum 

Ihrig's  Formula!  Amt.  Used 

1 lb.  ammonium  sulfate  (45.4  grams) 

3)6  lbs.  superphosphate  (158.9  grams) 

2 lbs.  sulfate  of  potash (90.8  grams) 

2 lbs.  cottonseed  meal  (90.8  grams) 

(soy  bean  meal  substituted,  because  cot- 
ton seed  meal  was  not  available.) 

1)6  lbs*  oluminum  sulfate (68.1  grams) 

Dexter's  Formula: 

1 part  potassium  nitrate  (151)6  grams) 

2 parts  superphosphate  (302%  grams) 

Coville's  Formula: 

10  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  (296.25  grams) 

(soybean  meal  substituted,  because  cotton 
seed  meal  was  not  available) 

4 lbs.  superphosphate  (114.4  grams) 

2 lbs.  sulfate  of  potash  57.2  grams) 

White's  Formula: 

10  lbs.  tankage  (227  grams) 

(Nu-life  Fertilizer  substituted  because 
tankage  was  not  available.) 

1)6  lbs.  ammonium  sulfate  (34  grams) 

2 lbs-  magnesium  sulfate  (45.4  grams) 

116  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  (34  grams) 

5 lbs.  bonemeal  (111.5  grams) 

Chemical  Analysis  of  Commercial  Fertilizers 
Used  in  Experiments  on  Rhododendron 
Ponticum 

Lilly's  Acid  Morcrop  (for  acid  loving  plants): 

Nitrogen  5 per  cent 
Phosphoric  Acid  6 per  cent 
Potash  8 per  cent 


Contains:  aluminum  sulfate,  sulfate  of  ammonia,  and 
sulfur. 

Lilly's  Vita-Minerals  (Plus  Vitamin  Bi  and  plant  hormones) 
Includes:  magnesium,  sodium,  boron,  zinc,  manganese, 
iron,  copper,  iodine  and  sulfur. 

Sulfate  of  Potash 
0-0-60 

Superphosphate 

0-20-0 

Muriate  of  Potash 
0-0-60 

Nu-Life  Lawn  and  Garden  Fertilizer 
Nitrogen  6 per  cent 
Phosphoric  Acid  10  per  cent 
Potash  4 per  cent 
Vigoro  Complete  Plant  Food 
Nitrogen  4 per  cent 
Available  Phosphoric  Acid  1.2  per  cent 
Potash  K2O  4 per  cent 
Lux  Morcrop  Fertilizer  (Lilly's) 

Nitrogen  5 per  cent 
Phosphoric  Acid  6) 6 per  cent 
Potash  8 per  cent 
Also  calcium 
Buffalo  Bone  Meal 
1-20-0 

Results 

The  following  tables  express,  in  a gross  sort 
of  way,  some  of  the  indicated  responses  of  the 
seedlings  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  to  treat- 
ments with  these  various  fertilizers. 

Ratings  of  Various  Fertilizer  Treatments  on 
Rhododendrons  According  to  the  Results 
of  This  Experiment 


Order  Formula  Av.  Hgt.  Plants  Died  pH 


inches 

1.  Superphosphate  3.8  0 6.6 

2.  Charcoal  3.6  0 6.6 

3-  Ihrig's  Formula  3.6  l 6.4 

4.  Coville's  Formula  3.5  1 6.5 

5.  Talcum  Powder  3.2  0 6.8 

Minorgano  3.2  0 6.4 

These  are  the  six  treatments  which  proved  superior 
to  the  check,  or  untreated,  groups. 

6. 

Check  

3.1 

0 

6.7 

Buffalo  Bone  Meal  

3.1 

0 

5.9 

Hydrated  Lime 

3.1 

0 

6.4 

Ground  Lime  Rock  

3.1 

0 

6-9 

7. 

Lilly's  Acid  Morcrop  

3.1 

2 

6.7 

These  are  the  four  treatments  which  were  of  the  same 

value  as  "no  treatment"  (check). 

8. 

Sulfate  of  Iron  

3.0 

1 

6.4 

9. 

Sulfate  of  Aluminum  

2.9 

0 

5.9 

10. 

Magnesium  Sulfate  

2.8 

0 

7.0 

11. 

Vigoro  

2.7 

3 

6.0 

12. 

Lux  Morcrop  

2.6 

2 

6.3 

13. 

Dexter's  Formula  

2.6 

6 

6.5 

14. 

White's  Formula  

2.5 

5 

6.4 

15. 

Nu-Life  Fertilizer  

_.2.4 

1 

6.8 

16. 

Lilly's  Vita-Minerals  

2.2 

0 

7.0 

17. 

Sulfate  of  Potash  

2.0 

1 

6.7 

18. 

Sulfate  of  Ammonia  

1.8 

12 

6.6 

19. 

Potassium  Nitrate  

1.2 

26 

6.5 

20. 

Muriate  of  Potash  

1.1 

9 

5.2 

21. 

Boron  

0.0 

28 

These  are  the  fourteen  treatments,  which,  in  this 
experiment,  detrimentally  affected  normal  growth. 
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Magnolias 

Lord  Aberconway* 


SOME  of  the  finest  plants  that  can  be 
grown  in  gardens  are  the  magnolias,  of 
what  one  may  call  the  Magnolia  conspicua 
group,  that  is  to  say,  the  large-flowered  mag- 
nolias which  flower  before  the  leaves  appear. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  these  is  Mag- 
nolia Campbellii,  but  it  is  rather  unhappy  if 
the  temperature  goes  below  zero  Fahrenheit, 
and  this  temperature  would  also  kill  the  un- 
developed flower  buds.  When  it  flowers,  how- 
ever, with  its  10-inch  pink  blooms  on  the 
bare  branches,  hundreds  of  them  all  beauti- 
fully cup-shaped,  there  is  probably  no  plant 
which  surpasses  it  in  beauty. 

Magnolia  moUicomata  is  very  similar.  It  is 
a little  more  hardy;  it  flowers  a fortnight  later, 
which  is  an  advantage;  it  is  even  more  free- 
flowering,  it  flowers  younger  in  life,  say,  at 
twelve  years  from  seed.  But  its  flower  petals, 
which  start  cup-shaped  as  in  the  case  of  M. 
Campbellii,  soon  fall  apart,  and  although  still 
lovely,  they  have  then  not  quite  the  quality  of 
those  of  M.  Campbellii. 

Magnolia  Sargentiana  in  its  form  robusta 
(probably  quite  a separate  species  from  the 
plant  known  as  M.  Sargentiana  itself),  is  per- 
haps the  most  striking  of  all  magnolias  when 
in  flower.  The  large,  mauve-pink  flowers  are 
borne  in  the  greatest  of  profusion,  and  al- 
though they  have  not  quite  the  good  shape  of 
the  flower  of  M.  Campbellii,  they  are,  if  any- 
thing, larger  and  they  are  more  abundant. 
This  magnolia  will  flower  quite  young.  It  is  a 
good  deal  more  hardy  than  the  first  two  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  very  distinct  with  its  great, 
hooked,  hairy  flower  buds  and  truncated 
leaves. 

Magnolia  Sargentiana  itself  differs  from 
M.  Sargentiana  var.  robusta  in  that  it  takes 
longer  to  flower,  and  its  flower  apparently  is 

*The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Aberconway  of  Bodnant, 
Tal-y-Cafn,  North  Wales,  is  another  of  England’s 
outstanding  horticulturists.  He  has  been  particu- 
larly active  in  the  propagation  and  breeding  of  a 
wide  range  of  ornamental  plants  including  rhodo- 
dendrons. Evidence  of  his  position  in  Enlish  horti- 
culture is  the  fact  that  he  is  now  President  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  present  popularity 
of  magnolias  as  garden  subjects  makes  his  com- 
ments on  them  particularly  timely. 


not  quite  so  good.  It  is  a more  slender  and 
tender  tree  with  many  differences  in  leaf  and 
habit  from  its  so-called  variety. 

Magnolia  Dawsoniana  is  perhaps  the  least 
good  of  the  five,  rather  like  Magnolia  Sar- 
gentiana var.  robusta,  but  with  a different 
leaf  and  not  quite  so  good  a flower. 

Except  Magnolia  Campbellii,  these  are  all 
the  new  introductions  and  most  interesting. 

The  best  form  of  Magnolia  conspicua  close- 
ly rivals  them  for  garden  purposes.  Its  pure 
white  bloom;  its  habit  of  flowering  very 
young;  its  greater  hardiness  all  commend  it. 
When,  however,  it  is  once  crossed  with  Mag- 
nolia liliflora,  the  resulting  hybrid,  known  as 
Magnolea  Soulangeana,  flowers  when  the 
leaves  are  appearing  and  this  spoils  a great 
deal  of  the  beauty  of  all  the  many  named 
forms. 

Another  group  of  species  which  is  very  at- 
tractive (but  which  I think  definitely  takes 
the  second  place  to  the  group  that  I have 
already  mentioned),  namely,  Magnolia  par- 
viflora,  Magnolia  Wilsonii  and  Magnolia  sin- 
ensis, are  all  very  similar  to  one  another  with 
possibly  Magnolia  sinensis  as  the  best.  They 
flower  over  a long  period  but  with  the  leaves. 
The  form  of  M.  parvijlora  which  has  deep 
scarlet  stamens  is  much  better  than  the  usual 
form  with  somewhat  washy  mauve  stamens. 

To  leave  the  species,  one  might  refer  to  two 
good  crosses.  One  is  Magnolia  Veitchii  which 
is  M.  Campbellii  crossed  probably  with  M. 
Soulangeana,  a fast-growing,  hardy,  somewhat 
brittle  tree  of  great  size,  again  rather  suffer- 
ing from  the  fact  that  the  leaves  too  closely 
accompany  the  flowers. 

The  other  hybrid  is  Magnolia  Watsonii,  a 
hybrid  of  M.  parvijlora  and  M.  hypoleuca 
with  strongly-scented,  large,  and  beautiful 
flowers  appearing  with  the  leaves. 

In  referring  to  these  magnolias  I use  the 
old  established  garden  names  as  I much  resent 
the  many  changes  in  nomenclature  made  by 
certain  systematic  botanists. 
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Journey  to  Royston 
Else  M.  Frye* 

FOR  a long  time  I had  wished  to  go  to 
Royston  (Vancouver  Island).  At  long 
last  my  wailing  and  lamentation  penetrated 
to  that  dim  and  distant  land  of  mosses  and 
liverworts  where  my  botanist  husband  spends 
so  much  time  and  the  start  was  made. 

Space  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  ferries  being 
reserved  far  into  the  future,  we  decided  to  get 
up  well  before  the  “crack  of  dawn”  and  get 
into  the  early  line  of  cars  embarking  from 
Anacortes. 

The  trip  among  the  Islands  is  always  some- 
thing of  an  enchantment,  but  in  the  early  fall 
the  colors  are  full  of  splendor — the  tawny, 
yellowing  grass  and  moss  coming  down  to  the 
sea,  the  dusky  greens  of  conifers,  the  flame 
of  the  vine-maple  and  the  rusty-red  boles  of 
the  madrona  trees  are  the  motifs  of  the  overall 
pattern.  We  arrived  in  Sidney  shortly  after 
one  o’clock  and  continued  our  way  through 
the  foothill  country  that  is  Vancouver  Island, 
now  high  up,  looking  over  fjord  and  stream, 
and  again  low  down  through  small  valleys. 

Royston  Nursery  itself  is  on  the  curve  of 
Comox  Bay.  The  tide  runs  out  a mile.  In 
the  distance  is  the  Coast  Range,  at  this  mo- 
ment weighted  with  clouds.  Into  the  distant 
water  come  the  sportive  blackfish,  and  nearer, 
the  curious  seal.  All  sorts  of  sea-fowl  gather 
close  to  shore.  One  would  never  tire  of  looking 
at  the  shifting  scene  and  with  it  all  there  is  the 
fresh  tang  of  the  sea  and  the  wind  that  has 
come  from  afar. 

The  gardens  here  were  begun  twenty-six 
years  ago  in  virgin  country  and  with  poor  soil. 
This  has  been  completely  made  over  and  in- 
deed is  still  in  the  process,  as  evidenced  by  the 
huge  pile  of  sod,  decomposing  into  beautiful 
fibrous  loam.  It  is  not  a huge  place;  scarcely 
an  acre  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a solid 
board  wall,  now  weathered  and  softened  by 
overhanging  native  shrubbery.  To  the  sea  side 
is  a stone  wall  which  long  ago  lost  any  feeling 
of  newness  if  it  ever  had  any.  The  garden 
treasures  are  in  the  front  of  the  house — rare 

*Mrs.  Else  M.  Frye  contributes  another  one  of 
her  interesting  discussions  of  a trip  to  Vancouver 
Island. 


specimen  rhododendrons,  large  and  small, 
among  the  rocks.  Can  you  imagine  a bank 
covered  with  Rhododendron  myrtilloides  or  a 
steep  slope  retained  by  R.  keleticum ? And  so 
the  whole  planting  is — ample  and  right.  Hardy 
cyclamen  grow  carelessly  about  without  pat- 
tern. In  the  far  foreground  is  a little  heather 
moorland  garden,  a fine  collection  of  all  the 
better  varieties. 

The  nursery  itself  is  at  the  back  of  the  house 
and  for  the  most  part  is  under  a high  half- 
shade ceiling.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greig  may  take 
the  greatest  pride  in  their  foliage;  it  is  mag- 
nificent. I saw  a great  many  things  I had  read 
about  but  never  seen:  A collection  of  species 
of  the  Taliense  Series  had  wonderful  leaves, 
dark  and  shining  green  above  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  fascinating  indumentum  be- 
neath varying  in  the  different  species  from  a 
pale  chamois-skin  color  to  a rich,  bright  or- 
ange-cinnamon. This  seed  had  been  collected 
by  Rock. 

One  plant  of  R.  calophytum  measured  six 
feet  high  by  seven  across;  a R.  discolor  ten 
feet  by  ten  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  them. 
One  of  the  things  that  interested  me  most 
was  a plant  of  R.  repens  which  is  one  of  George 
Forrest’s  original  collections  made  in  1924.  It 
lies  flat  on  the  ground  and  measures  five  feet 
by  three  and  a half.  And  that  after  a one-foot 
fringe  of  rooted  branches  had  been  removed 
from  the  whole  circumference!  There  were 
many  other  precious  single  specimen  plants. 

R.  Grier sonainum  x decorum  had  been  full 
of  very  large  lily-like,  clear,  pure  pink  flow- 
ers. It  must  have  been  a spectacle.  I was 
surprised  and  delighted  to  see  SoldaneUa  mon- 
tana  used  as  a ground  cover  among  the  rhodo- 
dendrons, the  fat,  kidney-shaped  leaves  mak- 
ing a nice  low  mound  of  dark  green  and  seed- 
lings spilling  in  all  directions. 

There  were  other  interesting  features  in  this 
garden — a long  and  narrow  scree  given  over 
entirely  to  Saxijraga.  It  must  be  a glory  in 
spring.  And  a much  larger  scree  within  old 
cement  walls  was  reserved  for  all  sorts  of 
other  treasures.  Ramondia  and  Haberlea  al- 
most as  large  as  plates  lined  the  walls  leading 
to  the  cellar. 

(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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Col.  F.  R.  S.  Balfour 
W.  Balfour  Gourlay* 

Frederick  Robert  Stephen  bal- 

FOUR  came  of  Scottish  parentage.  His 
father,  Alexander  Balfour  of  Leven  in  Fife, 
while  still  a young  man,  formed  a business 
partnership  in  Liverpool  with  Stephen  Wil- 
liamson, another  young  Scot,  and  thus  founded 
the  well-known  merchant  and  shipping  firm 
of  Messrs.  Balfour,  Williamson  & Co.,  the 
parent  firm  of  Messrs.  Balfour,  Guthrie  & Co. 

Fred  Balfour,  as  he  was  known  to  his 
friends,  was  born  at  Mount  Alyn,  Rossett  in 
Denbighshire  on  March  11,  1873,  and  spent 
his  m.  ly  years  there.  But  after  his  father’s 
death  in  1886  his  mother  returned  to  her 
native  Scotland,  and  Fred  was  sent  to  Loretto 
School,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1887,  and  subse- 
quently studied  and  took  a degree  at  Oxford 
University.  But  meanwhile  his  mother  had 
purchased  the  house  and  estate  of  Dawyck, 
Stobo  in  Peebleshire  (in  the  South  of  Scot- 
land), which  became  the  country  home  of  the 
family. 

The  estate  consists  of  several  thousand 
acres  of  heather  and  grass-clad  hills,  well 
wooded  on  their  lower  slopes.  Previous  own- 
ers had  taken  a great  interest  in  arboriculture 
and  had  introduced  there  many  trees  from 
foreign  countries  where  similar  climatic  condi- 
tions prevail.  Thus  horse  chestnuts  were  in- 
troduced to  Scotland  at  Dawyck  about  1650, 
and  the  European  larch  in  1725.  Among  the 
trees  brought  early  to  Dawyck  were  many 
fine  conifers  from  California  and  Washington. 
From  1900  Fred  Balfour  spent  some  four 
years  or  so  in  business  in  N.  W.  America  and 
there  saw  some  of  the  great  conifers  of  that 
country  which  he  had  known  in  cultivation  at 
Dawyck.  This  experience  stimulated,  and 
directed  along  arboricultural  lines,  his  tenden- 
cy to  make  collections  wherever  he  went;  and 
resulted  in  his  attempt  to  try  out  at  Dawyck, 
under  forest  conditions,  all  coniferous  trees 

•In  view  of  the  interest  of  Colonel  F.  R.  S.  Balfour 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  particular  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  influential  in  interesting 
Dr.  Cecil  Tenny  to  grow  the  Asiatic  rhododendrons 
which  now  constitute  our  chief  display  in  Rhodo- 
dendron Glen,  Mr.  W.  Balfour  Gourlay,  nephew  of 
the  late  Mr.  F.  R.  S.  Balfour,  generously  consented 
to  prepare  the  above  notes  on  the  life  and  work  of 
his  weli-known  and  well-loved  uncle. 


likely  to  grow  there  and  prove  useful.  Such 
experiments  with  conifers  and  deciduous  trees 
from  Western  N.  America,  China  and  else- 
where, have  been  of  great  value  to  scientific 
forestry. 

After  his  marriage,  in  1904,  to  Gertrude, 
daughter  of  the  late  F.  H.  Norman,  of  Much 
Hadham,  Herts,  Balfour  took  up  work  in  Lon- 
don, but  visited  Dawyck  whenever  possible 
and  also  made  several  short  business  visits  to 
Northwest  America,  usually  returning  with 
some  arboricultural  spoils.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  introductions  is  the  rare 
weeping  spruce  of  the  Siskiyou  Mountains 
(Picea  Breweriana) , which  grows  to  perfec- 
tion at  Dawyck. 

Balfour  was  a member  of  the  Home  Grown 
Timber  Committee  during  the  first  World 
War,  and  was  also  sent  as  liaison  officer  to 
the  French  Government. 

His  interest  in  natural  history  was,  how- 
ever, not  confined  to  trees  and  shrubs.  Until 
war  conditions  prevented  such  pursuits,  he 
kept  valuable  collections  of  ornamental  birds 
— mostly  pheasants,  ducks  and  geese — from 
various  countries  of  the  world. 

In  London  he  was  a director  of  Cables  & 
Wireless,  Ltd.,  the  Guardian  Insurance  Co., 
Bank  of  Montreal,  and  various  other  compa- 
nies, but  found  time  for  arboricultural  work 
as  well.  He  was  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Conifer  Conference,  held  in  London  in 
1931,  and  published  various  papers  on  arbori- 
cultural subjects,  e.g.,  “The  Planting  and 
After  Care  of  Roadside  Trees”  ( Quar.  Journ. 
o j Forestry,  July,  1935).  He  also  wrote  about 
Scottish  botanical  explorers,  notably  Archi- 
bald Menzies  and  David  Douglas  (whose 
names  are  associated  respectively  with  the 
Menzies  Spruce  and  Douglas  Fir). 

Fred  Balfour  took  a special  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  seamen,  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him  in  the  Liverpool  district.  He  was 
always  genial  and  nothing  pleased  him  so  much 
as  to  be  doing  some  kindness  to  a friend  or 
acquaintance.  His  life,  which  was  a happy 
and  useful  one,  ended  after  a short  illness,  on 
February  2,  1945.  He  leaves  a widow,  a son 
and  daughter,  both  married. 
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The  Arboretum  and  the  University  of 
Washington  Campus 
An  Historical  Note 

EDMOND  S.  MEANY,  then  a young  man 
only  six  years  out  of  college,  had  a vision 
for  a great  heritage  for  his  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Washington.  He  wanted  a beau- 
tiful and  commodious  campus.  The  small  ten- 
acre  campus  downtown  was  being  crowded  by 
the  fast  approaching  development  of  the  little 
city  of  Seattle.  Meany  was  an  idealist  and  a 
poet  and  he  saw  in  Section  16,  Township  25 
North,  Range  4 East  (a  common  school  sec- 
tion of  583  acres)  the  veritable  poem  of  his 
dreams.  How  to  secure  it?  He  went  to  some 
political  friends  and  said:  “Send  me  to  the 
state  legislature  and  give  me  a chance  to  secure 
that  new  campus.”  They  sent  him  in  1891  and 
they  returned  him  in  1893.  The  campus  was 
purchased  by  legislative  acts  of  those  two  ses- 
sions— 160  acres  in  1891  and  the  remaining 
acreage  in  1893. 

Two  of  young  Meany’s  enthusiastic  argu- 
ments used  in  the  legislature  were:  first,  that 
a number  of  universities  in  the  United  States 
had  campuses  bordering  on  one  fresh  water 
lake,  but  that  two  beautiful  lakes  were  none 
too  many  to  lave  the  campus  of  the  university 
named  for  the  Father  of  His  Country;  and, 
second,  he  urged  that  “nature  had  provided 
this  cherished  area  (the  present  campus  site) 
with  the  ready-made  characteristics  of  the 
grandest  of  arboretums.”  Further,  Legislator 
Meany  promised  the  influential  timber  men 
of  the  day,  both  in  and  out  of  the  legislature, 
that  if  they  would  see  this  bill  through,  a 
scientific  arboretum  would  be  established 
which  would  aid  greatly  in  the  research  prob- 
lems of  timber  culture  in  the  state.  He  pointed 
out  that  eventually  this  would  repay  the  cost 
of  the  campus  many  fold  by  its  laboratory  fa- 
cilities. The  arguments  won  and  the  author 
of  the  bill,  Edmond  S.  Meany,  then  alumnus 
and  legislator  and  later  registrar  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Regents,  took  personal 
interest  in  fulfilling  this  promise.  Arbor  Day 
planting  was  initiated  and  supervised  by  him 
and  this  resulted  in  the  addition  of  several 
thousand  trees  on  the  campus.  Many  were 
obtained  by  exchange  and  correspondence  with 


leading  arboretums  in  foreign  nations;  ash, 
birch,  beech,  box  elder,  catalpa,  elm,  honey 
locust,  horse  chestnut,  ironwood,  linden, 
liquidambar,  maple,  poplar,  walnut,  larch,  etc. 

At  one  time  the  City  of  Seattle  contributed 
about  2,000  trees,  but  during  the  rush  of 
clearing  the  way  for  the  A.  Y.  P.  Exposition 
in  1909  a large  number  of  these  were  destroyed 
either  outright  or  by  futile  attempts  to  trans- 
plant in  the  wrong  season. 

The  portion  of  the  campus  now  known  as 
the  golf  course,  bordering  the  canal,  was  at 
one  time  known  as  the  arboretum  area,  but  the 
appropriation  of  that  area  by  the  naval  train- 
ing camp  during  the  World  War  (1917-1918) 
destroyed  a great  deal  of  that  planting.  The 
city  park  commissioners  early  in  the  ’2  0s 
passed  a resolution  granting  the  University 
use  of  the  Washington  Park  area  for  purposes 
of  an  arboretum,  but  no  lease  was  then  con- 
summated. However,  in  1930,  the  Arboretum 
and  Botanical  Garden  Society  of  the  State  of 
Washington  was  incorporated  and  it  was  then 
determined  to  accomplish  something  in  the 
way  of  their  cherished  hopes.  But  the  depres- 
sion blocked  any  progress  at  that  time  and  the 
matter  lay  dormant  until  1934  when  a lease 
of  the  261  acres  was  made  to  the  University. 
It  was  thus  that  the  acquisition  of  this  tract, 
formerly  known  as  Washington  Park,  brought 
to  reality  a dream  of  more  than  forty  years 
standing.  The  lease  was  formally  signed  on 
January  4,  1935.  By  its  terms  the  University 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  developing  the 
area  along  scientific  lines  and  since  then  the 
civic  sponsors  of  the  plan,  together  with  the 
University  faculty  members,  have  accom- 
plished a great  deal  in  the  development  of  the 
property.  In  1939  the  legislature  conveyed  to 
the  University  additional  shore  lands  of  ap- 
proximately eight  acres  adjacent  to  the  tract 
leased  by  the  park  board,  for  aquatic  features 
for  the  Arboretum.  In  addition  to  the  contri- 
butions of  the  City  of  Seattle  and  $3,000  given 
by  the  Seattle  Garden  Club  for  landscape 
architect  services,  the  Arboretum  has  received 
from  W.  P.  A.  sources,  for  some  nine  projects, 
a sum  in  excess  of  a million  and  a half  dollars. 
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The  Rhododendron  Issue 

SOMEWHAT  more  than  one  year  ago  the 
Arboretum  Foundation’s  Bulletin  Commit- 
tee decided  to  dedicate  the  Winter  issue  to 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  either  closely  al- 
lied or  companion  plants. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  single  factor 
which  favors  rhododendron  culture  here  in 
the  Northwest  is  that  of  climate — a climate 
which  is  mild  when  measured  by  the  lack  of 
extreme  cold  in  winter  and  extreme  heat  in 
summer — a climate  which,  nevertheless,  is  cool 
enough,  raw  enough,  and  moist  enough  during 
most  of  the  year  to  supply  an  ideal  environ- 
ment for  the  many  diverse  species,  varieties, 
and  hybrids  of  the  genus  Rhododendron  which 
have  either  been  brought  from  their  native 
habitats  in  the  north  temperate  zones  of  the 
world  or  which  have  been  developed  by  horti- 
culturists under  temperate  zone  conditions. 

Considering  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
one  must  recognize  that  rhododendrons  can  be 
grown  in  many  sections.  Elsewhere  in  this 
Bulletin  will  be  found  information  on  their 
performance  in  eastern  Washington,  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  into  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Middle  West.  We  know  of  gardeners 
who  have  had  moderate  success  with  them  in 
the  Lake  States,  too,  and  there  are,  of  course, 
some  fine  plantings  of  them  in  California. 

But  the  degree  of  success  which  is  obtained 
by  the  gardeners  who  are  attempting  to  grow 
rhododendrons  in  most  of  these  sections  is 
measured  by  ( 1 ) their  selection  of  the  hardiest 
forms  and  by  (2)  the  lengths  to  which  they 
must  go  in  creating  the  proper  environmental 
conditions  or,  stated  in  another  way,  the 
lengths  to  which  they  must  go  in  actually 
changing  the  natural  climatic  conditions  over 
a localized  tract  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  plant. 

The  rhododendron  fancier  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  an  extended  list  of  types  from 
which  he  can  choose  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  to  any  great 
lengths  in  altering  the  existing,  natural  condi- 
tions so  that  the  plants  may  thrive. 

In  the  matter  of  soils,  too,  he  usually  finds 
himself  fortunately  placed.  The  Puget  Sound 
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The  following  group  of  rhododendron  pictures,  taken  in  the  beautiful  garden  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  G.  Graham,  is  displayed  through  their  kindness  and  courtesy. 

Above — A mixed  grouping  of  Azalea  Hinomayo,  Rhododendron  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Stirling , Kalmia  latifolia  and  Clematis  montana. 

Below — Azalea  mollis  (Primrose  Yellow),  Rhododendron  Pink  Pearl,  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora,  and  Clematis  montana. 
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A typical  truss  of 
Azaleodendron  var. 
Glory  of  Littleworth 


Two  fine  varieties ■ — 
Betty  Wormald  and 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Leak 


The  flowering  habit 
of  Betty  Wormald 


Azalea  var.  Mrs. 
Oliver  Slocock 


The  beautijul  Loderi 
var.  King  George 


Azalea  Daviesii  and 
tree  peony  in  front 
of  Rhododendron 
Pink  Pearl  and 
Wisteria 


Lady  Stuart  of 
Worthy 


Loderi  King 
George 


The  flowering 
habit  of 
Loder’s  White 


climate  affords  ample  rainfall  to  leach  away 
the  alkali  salts  which  most  rhododendrons 
seem  to  dislike.  The  degree  of  soil  acidity 
which  is  thereby  obtained  is  quite  suitable  to 
the  average  rhododendron. 

The  recognition  of  rhododendrons  as  ideal 
ornamental  types  for  gardens  in  the  Northwest 
is  not  something  brand  new.  Mr.  F.  R.  S. 
Balfour,  the  late,  prominent  British  horticul- 
turist, was  convinced  of  the  desirability  of 
introducing  and  growing  them  here  at  the 
time  of  his  extended  visit  shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Largely  through  his  en- 
couragement a beginning  was  made.  From 
that  beginning,  the  interest  in  rhododendron 
culture  has  been  building  up  until,  at  the 
present  moment,  it  has  reached  a near-flood 
stage. 

Looking  into  the  future,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  what  the  next  twenty-five  years  will 
bring.  Rhododendrons  are  being  planted  ev- 
erywhere. They  grace  the  lowliest  and  small- 
est home  plantings,  the  pretentious  grounds 
of  the  estates,  the  parks,  the  parkways,  and 
the  planting  of  them  along  the  highways  has 
already  begun.  The  great  adaptability  of  the 
many  species,  within  the  favorable  limits  set 
by  the  climate,  and  their  extensive  variability 
in  color,  form,  size  and  texture  renders  them 
usable  in  innumerable  ways,  a fact  of  which 
every  advantage  is  being  taken.  As  this  wide- 
spread use  of  rhododendrons  increases  and 
expands,  and  after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
to  bring  the  plants  to  full  maturity,  the  Puget 
Sound  country  will  most  certainly  become 
known  as  the  land  of  the  rhododendrons.  The 
prospects  for  the  development  of  outstanding 
beauty  from  these  lovely  plants  in  the  next 
quarter-century  are  tremendous  and  most  cer- 
tainly pleasant  to  contemplate  and  to  antici- 
pate. 

The  extension  of  the  use  of  rhododendrons 
over  greater  areas  west  of  the  Cascades  as  well 
as  into  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
northwestemmost  states  poses  several  inter- 
esting problems,  to  the  solution  of  which  the 
work  of  the  Arboretum  will  be  directed.  Fore- 
most among  them  is  the  problem  of  hardiness. 
To  use  western  Washington  as  an  example,  it 
is  well  known  by  rhododendron  growers  that 


the  local  environmental  conditions  as  among 
any  given  group  of  gardens  will  limit  the  types 
which  can  be  grown.  Gardens  situated  near 
the  water  are  very  apt  to  provide  the  milder 
conditions  which  some  species  require  while 
an  inland,  low-lying  tract  may  be  both  too  wet 
and  too  cold  for  the  same  plant.  Progressing 
then  eastward  into  the  foothills  of  the  Cas- 
cades and  thence  over  the  top  into  central 
and  eastern  Washington,  the  temperature  con- 
ditions become  decreasingly  amenable  for  the 
Asiatic  species,  their  varieties  and  hybrids. 
Gardeners  in  these  sections  place  greater  and 
greater  reliance  upon  the  R.  catawbiense  hy- 
brids, a group  which  in  general  is  inferior  to 
the  newer  hybrid  races  and  strains,  except 
that  they  are  hardier. 

In  order  to  provide  better  rhododendrons 
for  use  in  such  areas,  a program  of  breeding 
should  be  undertaken  using  the  hardiest  forms 
of  R.  catawbiense  and  R.  maximum  as  one 
set  of  parents,  and  the  beautiful,  large-flow- 
ered, Asiatic  species,  varieties  and  hybrids  as 
the  other. 

A start  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

Through  Dr.  Donald  Wyman,  horticulturist 
at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  we  were  able  to 
procure  seeds  of  Rhododendron  maximum  col- 
lected from  a group  of  native  plants  there  in 
New  England.  These  seeds  have  been  planted 
and  the  plants  are  now  developing  in  seed 
flats.  In  addition,  Dr.  Wyman  has  procured 
and  is  now  raising  young  R.  maximum  seed- 
lings from  a still  more  northerly  group,  and 
when  these  become  of  sufficient  size  to  with- 
stand shipment,  he  has  promised  that  we  will 
be  provided  with  some  of  them. 

Using  these  northern  strains  as  the  hardy 
stock,  it  is  conceivable  that  we  can  expect 
more  resistant  strains  that  will  be  adaptable 
to  conditions  such  as  those  which  are  found 
farther  up  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascades  as 
well  as  in  central  and  eastern  Washington. 

The  azalea  series  of  rhododendrons  also 
holds  forth  certain  possibilities  in  the  same 
direction.  It  has  been  reported  to  us  on  good 
authority  that  the  species  R.  Schlippenbachii 
is  able  to  withstand  the  severe  climatic  condi- 
tions that  prevail  at  Toronto,  Canada.  Not 
only  is  the  temperature  severe  at  this  location, 
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but  it  is  suspected  that  the  soil  is  somewhat 
alkaline  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  this 
species  does  therefore  have  certain  qualities  of 
both  hardiness  and  adaptability  which  would 
make  it  a most  desirable  parent  in  the  breed- 
ing of  strains  for  central  and  eastern  Wash- 
ington and  other  similar  regions. 

The  Belgians  and  the  Dutch  have  both 
gained  quite  a reputation  for  the  development 
of  certain  types  of  azaleas.  For  example,  they 
have  created  the  so-called  Ghent  race,  using  a 
great  number  of  species  from  various  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  reported  that  they  used  R. 
calendidaceum  from  southeastern  United 
States  as  one  parent.  It  is  known  that  they 
have  also  used  the  species  R.  vis co sum  from 
eastern  United  States  as  another.  R.  viscosum 
has  the  desirable  quality  of  being  a late-bloom- 
ing type  and  that  quality  has  been  transmitted 
to  many  of  the  seedlings.  They  have  also  used 
R.  occidentals  from  northwestern  United 
States  and  it  is  now  possible  to  procure  lovely 
late-blooming  forms  of  the  occidentale  hybrids. 

While  the  Ghent  hybrids  are  certainly  most 
desirable,  there  are  some  features  which  make 
them  rather  difficult  to  handle.  This  is  found 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  propagation. 
There  seems  to  be  no  simple,  easy,  rapid 
method  of  multiplying  them  in  great  quanti- 
ties. Hence,  it  has  seemed  to  some  of  us  that 
a start  should  be  made  in  the  development  of 
a race  of  azaleas  designed  to  supplant  the 
Ghent  hybrids  and  predicated  upon  the  thesis 
that  the  race  must  be  easy  to  propagate  by 
cuttings.  Among  our  azalea  species  and  va- 
rieties at  the  Arboretum  there  are  now  several 
types  which  appear  to  be  ideal  parents  for  such 
a line  and  these  are  now  being  used  for  plant 
breeding  with  the  expectation  that  such  a race 
will  ultimately  be  forthcoming. 

The  expansion  of  rhododendron  culture 
through  an  increasing  use  of  the  many  avail- 
able ornamental  species  seems  assured  here 
in  the  Northwest.  The  many  desirable  quali- 
ties of  the  rhododendron  species  make  this 
almost  a foregone  conclusion.  However,  be- 
fore fullest  advantage  can  be  taken  of  any 
given  species,  it  will  be  necessary  that  some- 
one devote  real  time  and  thought  and  effort  to 
the  perfecting  of  it.  It  has  been  mentioned 


elsewhere  in  this  issue  that  the  degree  of  vari- 
ation one  finds  within  a rhododendron  species 
may  be  very  great.  It  may  be  so  great,  in  fact, 
that  botanists  may  be  prone  to  divide  a given 
species  into  several  species  or  sub-species. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  gardener  this 
simply  means  that  those  largest-flowered,  best 
colored,  best  formed  individuals  from  each 
promising  species  must  be  selected  and  propa- 
gated vegetatively  before  we  can  get  the  ut- 
most in  value  from  them.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  at  the  present  moment  a gardener  who 
purchases  rhododendron  species  plants  for  use 
in  any  one  of  the  many  ways  to  which  the 
species  are  adapted  runs  the  risk  of  purchasing 
more  undesirable  ones  than  desirable  ones. 

The  existence  of  very  desirable  forms  among 
the  plants  of  an  otherwise  undesirable  species 
has  been  amply  proven  by  our  experience  here 
at  the  Arboretum.  Even  some  of  our  most 
showy  groups  such  as  R.  Augustinii  and  R. 
rubiginosum  would  be  vastly  improved  if  we 
could  eliminate  the  poorly  colored  and  poorly 
shaped  individual  plants  and  replace  them 
with  those  which  are  much  more  beautiful 
from  within  the  same  species.  We  have,  for 
example,  one  early-blooming  form  of  R.  Au- 
gustinii and  one  late-flowering  individual  of 
the  same  species  which  are  beautifully  colored 
in  addition  to  possessing  the  qualities  of  vary- 
ing time  of  blooming.  We  also  have  a few 
plants  of  R.  rubiginosum  which  are  so  much 
better  than  the  mine  run  that  there  is  little 
comparison  in  their  garden  values. 

Going  down  through  some  of  the  other 
species  that  exhibit  the  same  propensities  we 
find  R.  villosum.  One  particular  plant  of  the 
species  exhibits  an  intense  purple  color  which 
is  very  unusual  and  of  which  we  are  taking 
advantage  through  vegetative  propagation 
from  this  single  specimen.  R.  carolinianum, 
which  is  also  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
is  represented  in  our  collection  by  a rather 
nice  grouping  near  the  pool  at  the  mouth  of 
Rhododendron  Glen,  yet  when  the  plants  are 
in  bloom  at  the  height  of  the  season,  a few 
are  distinctly  good  whereas  the  bulk  are  medi- 
ocre to  poor.  We  plan  to  propagate  vegeta- 
tively from  these  better  individuals  and  ulti- 
mately to  replace  the  mediocre  and  poor  forms 
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with  them.  The  same  is  true  with  the  Korean 
azalea,  R . mucronulatum.  This  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  earliest  flowering  azaleas  that  we 
have.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  blooms  too  early 
for  many  locations.  Since  it  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy,  we  feel  that  not  only  should  we 
propagate  from  those  individuals  which  show  a 
distinctly  good  strong  pink  color,  but  that  we 
should  place  the  plants  in  the  cooler  parts  of 
the  Arboretum  so  that  bud  development  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  early  spring  would  be  de- 
layed. By  so  doing  it  is  possible  to  have  the 
flowers  appear  late  enough  to  avoid  the  late 
spring  frosts  which,  when  they  are  very  severe, 
otherwise  kill  the  flowers  and  make  the  whole 
plant  unsightly.  When  it  is  widely  realized  by 
commercial  growers  and  by  gardeners  that 
they  can  take  full  advantage  of  such  species 
improvements  as  are  mentioned  here,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  species  rhodo- 
dendrons will  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There 
will  be  no  chance,  of  course,  of  the  species  ever 
outdoing  the  hybrids  insofar  as  popularity  for 
garden  usage  is  concerned  but  because  they, 
the  species,  do  exhibit  qualities  which  the 
ordinary  hybrids  do  not  possess:  namely,  earli- 
ness and  lateness  of  blooming,  great  variation 
in  ultimate  height  from  several  inches  to 
many  feet,  and  adaptability  to  a wider  range 
of  soil  and  temperature  conditions — when 
these  things  are  realized,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  there  will  be  an  increased  use. 

In  many  parks  and  roadside  areas,  species 
are  much  more  desirable.  The  hybrids  too 
often  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  appear- 
ing too  civilized.  They  definitely  lack  the  wild- 
ness and  the  naturalistic  appearance  of  the 
species  and  in  many  areas  such  an  appearance 
is  just  what  is  wanted  and  needed. 

Rock  gardens  and  rocky  walls  and  slopes 
such  as  may  be  found  everywhere  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region  do  not  provide  the  proper  setting 
for  the  average  hybrid  rhododendron,  whereas 
it  is  possible  to  find  many  types  of  species 
which  are  perfectly  at  home  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  physical  adaptability  as 
well  as  from  their  appearance  in  such  loca- 
tions. 

John  H.  Hanley. 


Small  Garden 
(Continued  from  Page  Two) 
like  Joseph  Rock  to  enthusiasts  in  California 
and  elsewhere. 

I am  sorry  to  be  so  insistent  on  this  matter 
of  form,  but  in  the  course  of  years  we  have 
found  that  rhododendrons  vary  as  much  as, 
or  more  than,  most  plants.  When  the  popular- 
ity of  rhododendron  species  began  to  increase 
about  1919  we  grew  everything  we  could. 
During  the  next  few  years  much  of  my  time 
will  be  taken  up  with  scrapping  those  that 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  below  standard. 
Many  should  have  been  out  years  ago.  Thus 
I go  on  stressing  that  the  fewer  the  plants 
you  intend  to  grow  the  more  choosy  must 
you  be.  There  is  an  old  proverb  in  our  part 
of  the  world:  “You  cannot  make  a silk  purse 
out  of  a sow’s  ear.” 

i i i 

Royston 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirteen) 

Royston  is  sufficiently  far  north  to  make 
gardening  a very  exacting  labor.  For  instance, 
cold-frames  are  deep  in  the  ground  and  at 
that  they  have  to  have  two  floors,  the  top 
floor  for  summer,  the  bottom  floor  for  winter. 
A time-consuming  chore  and  back-breaking  to 
change  over  at  either  season!  I never  could 
understand  why  it  was  such  a bother  for  Mrs. 
Greig  to  look  into  the  cold  frames  in  winter; 
now  I know  it  is  an  almost  impossible  task. 
The  Greigs  do  their  propagating  the  slow  way, 
by  cuttings — each  plant  stands  on  its  own 
roots.  They  use  much  less  water  than  I do. 
I concluded  that  was  a matter  of  soil:  their 
old  peat  soil  retains  moisture;  roots  can  get 
strong  hold  on  it  while  my  sandy  soil  cannot 
hold  the  water  and  roots  cannot  really  cling 
to  sand  particles. 

When  we  came  away  the  car  was  so  full  of 
plants  that  the  botanist  husband  could  not 
see  out  of  the  back  window;  our  suitcase  was 
fastened  to  the  outside  and  the  very  last  box 
was  firmly  planted  on  my  lap!  I shall  not  soon 
forget  my  pleasant  days  at  Royston. 

1 i i 

Plan  your  1946  garden  now  and  include 
plenty  of  colorful  flowers  in  it. 
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Hybrid  Rhododendrons 

Courtesy  of  The  Seattle  Garden  Club* 

A — Very  Hardy  B — Hardy  C — Hardy  in  Warm  Gardens  D — Requires  Shelter 


Blooming 


Rn  ting, 

Name 

Color 

White 

Time 

Height 

* * * 

Beauty  of  Littleworth  (B) 

White 

May 

TaH 

a ** 

Dr.  Stocker  (C) 

White 

April 

TaU 

Loderi,  var.  King  George  (C) 

White,  Pink  Buds 

Early  May 

Tall 

* * * 

Loder’s  White  (C) 

White,  Pink  Buds 

Early  May 

Tall 

* * * 

Queen  of  the  May  (B) 

White 

May 

Medium 

*** 

Sir  Charles  Lemon  (C) 

White 

Blush 

April 

Tall 

* * * 

Faggetter’s  Favorite  (B) 

Blush  Pink 

April-May 

Med.  Tall 

♦ * 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling  (C) 

Blush  Pink 

May- June 

Tall 

* 4!  * 

Mother  of  Pearl  (B) 

Blush  Pink 

May 

Medium 

* * 

Sweet  Simplicity  (A) 

White-edged  Pink 

Pink 

May 

Medium 

♦ * 

Amy  (B) 

Bright  Rose  Pink 

May 

Medium 

* * * 

Betty  Wormald  (C) 

Pale  Pink,  Purple  Blotch 

May 

Med.  TaU 

**  * 

Cornish  Cross  (C) 

Dull  Rose  Pink 

April-May 

Med.  Tall 

* * 

Corona  (B) 

Coral  Pink 

May 

Med.  Tall 

* 

Countess  of  Derby  (B) 

Rose  Pink 

May 

Med.  TaU 

$ ** 

Dr.  O.  Blok  (B) 

Pink-edged,  Paler  Center 

May 

Med.  Tall 

# » * 

Lady  Stuart  of  Wortley  (C) 

Pink 

May 

Med.  Tall 

* ** 

Madame  Fr.  J.  Chauvin  (C) 

Rosy  Pink,  Deep  Blotch 

May 

Med.  TaU 

* * * 

Mrs.  Furnival  (B) 

Light  Pink,  Sienna  Blotch 

May 

Med.  TaU 

* * * * 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Leak  (C) 

Pink,  Brown-Purple  Blotch 

May 

Medium 

* * $> 

Mrs.  Philip  Martineau  (B) 

Rose  Pink,  Yellow  Blotch 

May 

Med.  TaU 

♦ * 

Pink  Pearl  (B) 

Rose  Pink  fading  to  Blush 

Late  May 

TaU 

* 

Rosa  Mundi  (A) 

Pale  Pink 

Rose y Salmon  and  Cerise 

February 

Low 

* * * 

Azor  (B) 

Soft  Salmon 

May  to  June 

Medium 

sfe 

Cynthia  (B) 

Rosy  Salmon 

May 

Tall 

4 4*  T* 

Rosamund  Millais  (C) 

Cerise,  Umber  Blotch 

Reds 

May 

Medium 

* * 

Black  Beauty  (B) 

Dark  Velvet  Crimson 

May 

Medium 

* * 4 

Britannia  (B) 

Bright  Crimson 

May-June 

Medium 

* * 

C.  B.  Van  Nes  (C) 

Dark  Scarlet 

April-May 

Medium 

«*  $ * 

Cornubia  (D) 

Blood  Red 

February 

Medium 

* * $ S 

Earl  of  Athlone  (C) 

Bright  Blood  Red 

April-May 

Medium 

*** 

Ivery’s  Scarlet  (D) 

Blood  Red 

April-May 

Medium 

* * * 

J.  G.  Millais  (C) 

Deep  Blood  Red 

May 

Medium 

* * * * 

Mars  (B) 

Deep  True  Red 

May-June 

Medium 

4*  * ♦ 

Princess  Elizabeth  (B) 

Deep  Crimson 

May 

Medium 

4>  * V 

Queen  Wilhelmina  (C) 

Scarlet  fading  to  Rosy  Pink 

April 

Medium 

* * 

Unknown  Warrior  (C) 

Bright  Red 

Yellow  and  Apricot 

April 

Medium 

* * * 

Butterfly  (B) 

Pale  Lemon,  Chocolate  Blotch 

May 

Medium 

* * 

Cunningham’s  Sulphur  (B) 

Sulphur  Yellow 

April-May 

Medium 

* * * 

Elspeth  Slocock  (B) 

Scarlet  Bud,  fades  Apricot 

April-May 

Medium 

* * * 

Goldsworth  Yellow  (B) 

Apricot 

May 

Medium 

4i  * * 

Lady  Primrose  (B) 

Lemon  Yellow,  Red  Spots 

May 

Medium 

* * * 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Slocock  (B) 

Apricot  Pink,  shades  to  Yellow 

May 

Medium 

* * * * 

Penjerrick  (C) 

Creamy  Yellow 

April-May 

Medium 

* * ♦ 

Souv.  of  W.  C.  Slocock  (B) 

Primrose 

May 

Medium 

❖ * * » 

Unique  (Slocock)  (B) 

Pale  Yellow 

Lavender-Purple 

April-May 

Low 

* * * 

Blue  Peter  (A) 

Pale  Lavender 

May 

Medium 

* * * 

Purple  Splendor  (B) 

Deep  Purple 

May 

Medium 

* * ^ 

Susan  (B) 

Lavender 

May 

Medium 

•Rhododendrons  and  azalea  varieties  recommended  for  Pacific  Northwest  Gardens. 
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Azaleas 


D — Deciduous  E — Evergreen 

Rating  Roam 

Color 

Hlaomimf; 

Period 

Type  of  flooer 

» 

Anthony  Koster  (D) 

Rich  yellow 

April 

3-4  ft 

Cluster 

Good 

Apple  Blossom  (E) 

Pink  and  white 

May 

2-3  ft. 

Small,  Single 

Good 

Amoldiana  (E) 

Light  red 

May 

3-4  ft 

Single 

Good 

Rfllsaminapflonim  <E) 

Light  Coral 

Rose  Cerise 

May 

May 

1-2  ft. 
3-4  ft. 

Double 

Single 

Good 

Benigiri  (E) 

* 

Daviesii  (D) 

Ivory 

May 

3-4  ft. 

Cluster,  Tubular 

Good 

Daybreak  (E) 

Silver  Pink 

May 

2-3  ft. 

Small,  Single 

Exquisita  (Occid)  (D) 

Pink  and  White 

May 

3-4  ft 

Cluster 

Good 

Gandavense  Rosea  (E) 

Lavender 

May 

4-5  ft. 

Large,  Single 

* * 

Graciosa  (Occid)  (D) 

Creamy  Pink 

May 

3-4  ft. 

Cluster 

* 0 

Gumpo  (E) 

White 

May 

12-18  in. 

Single 

* * 

Gumpo  Red  (E) 

Red 

May 

2-3  ft. 

Single 

* * 

Hinomayo  (E) 

Soft  Pink 

April 

2-3  ft. 

Small,  Single 

* 

Irene  Koster  (D) 

Pink 

May 

3-4  ft. 

Cluster 

Good 

J.  T.  Lovett  (Indicum)  (E) 

Rose-Red 

June 

2-3  ft. 

Single 

* 

Mars  (E) 

Red 

April 

3-4  ft. 

Single 

* 

Nancy  Waterer  (D) 

Yellow 

May 

3-4  ft. 

Cluster 

* 

Narcissiflora  (D) 

Lemon  Yellow 

May 

4-5  ft. 

Tubular 

* 

Pallas  (D) 

Orange-Red 

May 

3-4  ft. 

Tubular 

Good 

Peachblow  (E) 

Pale  Pink 

April 

3-4  ft. 

Single,  Medium 

* * 

Pink  Gumpo  (E) 

Soft  Pink 

May 

2-3  ft. 

Large,  Single 

Good 

Pink  Pearl  (E) 

Soft  Pink 

April 

2-3  ft. 

Hose  in  Hose 

* * 

Pulchrum-Maxwelli  (E) 

Light  Red 

May 

3-4  ft. 

Single 

* 

Ruby  (E) 

Red 

April 

3-4  ft. 

Single 

Good 

Sekidera  (E) 

White,  Crimson  Blotch 

May 

3-4  ft. 

Large,  Single 

Good 

Snow  (E) 

White 

May 

3-4  ft. 

Hose  in  Hose 

* % 

Unique  (D) 

Orange-Yellow 

May 

3-4  ft. 

Cluster 

Good 

White  April  (E) 

White 

May 

2-3  ft. 

Large,  Single 

* * 

Yodogawa  (D) 

Mauve  Pink 

May 

4-5  ft. 

Double 

D.  D.  T.  Kills  Birds * 

By  D.  B.  Turner 

THE  following  article  is  based  on  a news 
item  issued  by  the  Audubon  Society  to  call 
attention  to  another  reason  for  caution  in  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  new  insecticide. 

Proof  that  D.  D.  T.  (Dichlorodiphenyltri- 
chloroethane)  can  and  does  kill  birds  was 
given  this  summer  when  the  toxic  chemical 
was  sprayed  over  an  area  (near  Willkes-Barre 
and  Scranton,  Pennsylvania)  infested  with 
gypsy  moth.  Within  48  hours  after  an  air- 
plane had  sprayed  the  area,  the  woods  went 
“dead”  without  a sign  of  normal  bird-life  or 
song.  All  the  dying  birds  that  were  picked 
up  showed  the  same  symptoms:  a gradual 
paralysis  of  their  muscles  and  an  inability  to 
move  their  wings  except  through  a small  arc. 
They  kept  up  an  almost  constant  fluttering 
of  their  wings  until  they  died.  The  oft-re- 
peated statement  that  D.  D.  T.  is  harmless 
to  all  warm-blooded  organisms  was  thus 
proved  false,  the  scientist  in  charge  states. 
The  bird  study  was  carried  out  by  Dr.  Neil 

•The  above  information  was  taken  from  the  Sum- 
mer, 1945,  issue  of  the  Cornell  Plantations  Bulletin. 


Hotchkiss  of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  He  selected  a 40-acre  block  in  the 
area  to  be  treated  with  D.  D.  T.  and  spent 
three  weeks  counting  and  mapping  the  bird 
population.  His  surveys  showed  19  species 
and  64  pairs  of  birds  in  the  tract  at  the  time 
the  spraying  started.  Two  of  male  towhees,  a 
male  yellow-throat,  and  a nesting  pair  of 
sharp-shinned  hawks  were  seen  alive  after 
the  D.  D.  T.  treatment.  Among  the  dead, 
dying  and  missing  were  2 1 pairs  of  ovenbirds, 
14  pairs  of  red-eyed  vireos,  4 pairs  each  of 
red-starts,  towhees,  and  black-and-white  war- 
blers, and  lesser  numbers  of  chickadees,  tan- 
agers,  buntings,  flycatchers,  woodpeckers  and 
other  warblers.  In  a similar  40-acre  block 
nearby,  laid  out  as  a check  area,  the  resident 
bird  population  showed  no  change  during  and 
after  the  experiment. 

/ 1 i 

Gardeners  who  are  searching  for  broad- 
leaved evergreen  trees  to  replace  Madrona 
might  consider  such  worthy  species  as  Umbel- 
lularia  calijornica,  Castanopsis  ckrysophylla, 
Arbutus  Unedo,  and  several  oaks  such  as  Q. 
agrifolia,  Q.  acuta,  and  Q.  chrysolcpis, 
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Chrysanthemums,  3:23 
Daboecia,  3:13 
Daphne,  3:20 

Daphne  Blagayana,  3:20 

— Cneorum,  3:20 

— Goliina,  3:20 

— Mezereum,  3:48 

— odora,  3:41,  3:47 
Dome,  Arthur  P.,  3:13 
Erica  cornea,  3:15 

— dliaris,  3:35 

— cinerea,  3:15 

— mediterranea,  3:15 

— tetralix,  3:35 

— umbellata,  3:15 
Fall  Garden,  9:29 
Ferns,  9:7 

Figs,  9:16 

Fruits,  Storage,  9:21 

Frye,  Else  M.,  9:7 

Graham,  Mrs.  Donald  G.,  3:9 

Grape  Growing,  Puget  Sound,  9:26 

Greenhouse,  Heating  and  Humidifying,  9:18 

Hanley,  John  H.,  3:27 

Heaths  and  Heathers,  3:13 

Henderson,  William  H.,  3:8 

Hibiscus,  New,  3:8 

Hcggson,  Noble,  3:6 

Holodiscus  discolor,  3:18 

Ihrig,  Herbert  G.,  9:3 

Johnson,  Jessie  C.,  3:27 

Larrison,  Earl  J.,  Jr.,  9:9 

Lesser  Bulbs  and  Tulips,  9:5 


Mahonia  Aquifolium,  3:19 
Mildew,  3:34 
Mund,  Margaret  E.,  9:16 
Pachistima  myrsinites,  3:44 
Peat  Moss,  Puget  Sound,  9:16 
Peony,  Tree,  9:13 
Plants,  Rock  Garden,  3:16 
Primula  acaulis,  3:21 

— auricula,  3:22,  3:38 

— elatior,  3:22 

— Juliae,  3:22 
Primula,  The  Genus,  3:21 
Prunus  incisa,  3:6 

— Sargenti,  3:30 

— subhirtella,  3:3 

— yedoensis,  3:5 

Rhododendrons  for  the  Average  Garden,  9:3 

Rhododendron  lacebug,  3:34 

Rhododendron  macrophyllum,  9:5 

Rhododendron,  Rock  Garden  Varieties,  9:4,  9»25 

Rhododendron  Varieties  by  Color,  9:3,  9:4 

Rhus  trilobata,  3:19 

Rigg,  George  B.,  9:16 

Roberson,  Mrs.  L.  N.,  3:16 

Robinson,  Gale  S.,  9:15 

Rose  Culture,  3:12 

Roses,  Fall  Care,  9:15 

Rose  varieties,  3:33 

Sambucus,  3:44 

Schibig,  Ida,  3:21 

Shrubs,  Outstanding  in  Eastern  Washington,  1*16 

Solly,  Cecil,  9:29 

Sorbus  sitchensis,  3:44 

Stewart,  Mary  Brown,  9:5 

Steiner,  Miss  Helen,  9:21 

Strance,  Mrs.  Edwin  J.,  9:13 

Strawberry  Root-Weevil,  3:34 

Svihla,  Arthur,  9:18 

Svihla,  Ruth,  9:18 

Taxus  brevifolia,  3:19 

Tree  Peonies,  9:13 

Tree  Peony  Varieties,  9:13 

Tulips,  9:5 

Vegetable  Garden,  Fall  & Winter  Care,  9:30 

Vegetables,  Storage,  9:21 

Warren,  W.  H.,  3:3 

Wieting,  Carol,  3:25 

Williams,  Mrs.  George  T.,  3:23 


Numbers  refer  to  issue  number  and  page,  i-e.,  3:18  means  No.  3,  p.  18  of  Vol.  V (1942). 
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Abies  lasiocarpa,  6:10* 

Acer  Douglasii,  6:10 

— ginnola,  6:10 
Akebia  quinata,  6:9 
Albizzia  julibrissin  rosea,  6:5 
Allmendinger,  D.  F.,  5:7 
Alnus  rubra,  5:5 
Alstroemeria  violacea,  6:24 
Amelanchier  canadensis,  6:9 

— stolonifera,  6:9 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  6:9 
Apple,  5:24 

Apples,  5:9 


Apricots,  5:12 
Arbutus  Menzeisii,  6:1 
Autumn  Color,  6:9 
Baker,  Gladys  France,  6:24 
Bedford,  C.  L.,  6:12 
Begonias,  Tuberous,  3:3 
Blackberry,  5:8,  6:13 
Black  Walnut,  4:1 8 
Blueberries,  5:8 
Breakey,  E.  P.,  3:1 1 
Bridgman,  William  D,  3:18 
Brown,  Paul  D.,  4:5,  6:19 
Buddleia  globosa,  5:19 


Numbers  refer  to  issue  number  and  page,  i.e.,  6:10  means  No.  6,  p.  10  of  Vol.  VI  (1943) 


Twenty-Two 


Cactus  Culture,  3:22 
Callicarpa  dichotoma,  6:8 

— japonica,  6:8 
Calycanthus  floridus,  6:8 
Cascara,  4:1 1 
Ceanothus  autumnalis,  6:7 

— cuneatus,  6:7 

— thyrsiflorus,  6:7 

— velutinus,  6:10 
Ceratostigma  plumbaginoldes,  6:9 
Cercis  canadensis,  6:9,  6:6 

— chinensis,  6:6 
Cherries,  5:10,  5:1 1 
Chestnut,  4:19 
Christmas  Greens,  6:1 
Clematis  montana,  6:9 

— tangutica  obtusiuscula,  6:9 
Clerodendron  trichotomum,  6:6 
Qethra  alnifolia,  6:8 

Clore,  Walter  J.,  3:18,  5:10,  6:12 
Collier,  H.  L.,  5:18 
Conifers,  Native,  6:3 
Coriaria  myrtifolia,  6:1 1 
Cornus  florida,  6:6,  6:10 

— florida  rubra,  6:6 

— Kousa,  6:6 

— mas,  6:6 

— Nuttallii,  6:6 
Corylopsis  spicata,  6:7 
Cotinus  amerlcanus,  5:19 

— coggygria,  5:19 
Cotoneaster  acutifolia,  6:9 

— Henryana,  6:2 
Cowan,  Charles  S.,  4:4 
Cranberries,  5:9 
Crowley,  D.  J„  5:7,  5:14 
Currant,  6:14 

Curtis,  Eunice,  6:1 
Cytisus  Battandieri,  4:12 

— scoparius  donardii,  6:7 
Daphne  Cneorum,  5:19 
Davidia  involucrata,  6:5 
Deutzia  camf>anulata,  6:9 
Dewberry,  5:8,  6:13 
Dipelta  floribunda,  6:7 
Douglas  Fir,  4:20 

Elaeagnus  umbellata  parvifolia,  5:18 

— angustifolia,  5:18 

— longipes,  5:18 
English  Walnut,  4:19 
Epimedium  alpinum,  6:9 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  6:7 
Euonymus  alatus,  6:9 

— americanus,  6:9 

— europaeus,  6:9 

— radicans,  6:9 

Fagus  sylvatica  pendula,  6:5 
Ferris,  Hiram  B.,  4:18 
Filbert,  4:19,  5:23 

Forest  Industries  of  Washington,  4:5 
Forestry,  Washington's  Future,  4:4 
Fruit  Industry,  5:14 

— Pollination,  5:26 
Fruits,  Dwarf,  5:26 

— for  Eastern  Washington,  5:10 

— Small,  6:12 

— for  Western  Washington,  5:7 
Frye,  Else  M-,  3:7 

Gardner,  Mary  Virginia,  6:15 
Gardner,  Ray  L.,  6:9 
Goodrich,  Forrest  J.,  4:1 1 
Gooseberry,  6:14 
Gordonia  alatamaha,  6:5 


Grape  Culture,  Eastern  Washington,  3:18 

Grape  Varieties,  3:18,  3:32,  3:33,  3:34,  3:35 

Grondal,  Bror  L.,  4:8 

Halesia  tetraptera,  6:5 

Hanley,  John  H.,  4:13,  4:20 

Hemlock,  Western,  4:8 

Hickory,  4:19 

Holmdahl,  Otto  E.,  6:5 

Hydrangea  quercifolia,  5:19 

Ihrig,  Herbert  G.,  3:3,  6:20 

Indian  Summer,  6:19 

Ingels,  Sherman,  5:18 

Insect  Control,  3:1 1 

Insects,  Contact  Poisons,  3:1 1 

— Stomach  Poisons,  3:12 

Iris,  Culture  in  Eastern  Washington,  3:5 
Jubaea  spectabilis,  6:25 
Jujube,  5:12 
Koelreuteria  paniculata 
Lagerstroemia  indica,  6:7 
Lapageria  rosea,  6:25 
Ligustrum  regelianum,  6:9 
Lithocarpus  densiflora,  5:29 
Magnolia  acuminata,  6:15 
cordata,  6:15 

— Alexandrina,  6:15 

— Campbellii,  6:15 

— conspicua,  6:6 

— denudata,  6:15 

— Fraseri,  6:6 

— Lennei,  6:15 

— liliflora,  6:15 

— macrophylla,  6:6,  6:15 

— nigra,  6:15 

— obovata,  6:6 

— Soulangeana,  6:15 

— stellata,  6:15 

— tripetala,  6:15 

— Veitchii,  6:7,  6:15 

— Watsonii,  6:6 
Magnolias,  6:15 
Mahonia  Bealei,  6:8 
Meratia  praecox,  6:8 
Mespilus  germanica,  6:6 
Myrica  californica,  6:8 

— carolinensis,  6:8 

— cerifera,  6:8 
Nandina  domestica,  5:19 
Nelson,  Mrs.  Bruce,  6:3 
Nicotiana  thyrsiflora,  6:24 

— tomentosa,  6:24 
Nut  Trees,  4:18 
Oaks,  California,  5:13 
Overholser,  E.  L.,  5:7,  5:14 
Overley,  F.  L.,  5:10,  5:14 
Paulownia  imperialis,  6:5 
Peaches,  5:9 

Pears,  5:24 

Peonies,  Herbaceous,  5:18 
Pittosporum  tobira,  6:8 
Plums,  5:12 
Polygonum  affine,  6:9 
Punica  granatum,  6:7 
Pyracantha  coccinea,  6:10 
Quercus  agrifolia,  5:13 

— chrysolepis,  5:14 

— Engelmannii,  5:14 

— garryana,  5:13 
— Kelloggii,  5:13 

— lobata,  5:13 

— tomentella,  5:1 4 
— Wislizenii,  5:14 
Quince,  5:12 


Twenty-Three 


Raspberries,  Black,  6il3 

— Purple,  6:13 

— Red,  5:7,  6:13 

Rhododendron  hybrids.  List  of,  6:21 

— Species,  List  of,  6:23 
Rhododendrons,  Hardiness,  6:20 

— Introduction  to,  3:7 
Rhodotypos  kerrioides,  6:8 
Rhus  canadensis  aromatica,  6:1 1 

— coriaria,  6:1 1 

— cotlnoides,  5:19 

— cotinus,  5:19,  6:1  1 

— glabra,  6:1 1 

— integrifolia,  6:1 1 

— laurina,  6:1 1 

— me  topi  urn,  6:1 1 

— pentaphylla,  6:1 1 

— toxicodendron,  6:1 1 

— trilobata,  6: 1 1 

— typhlna.  6:1 1 
Rowntree,  Jennie  I.,  3:14 
Schrader,  O.  H.,  4:5 
Scott,  L M.,  3:3 
Shrubs,  Ornamental,  6:15 

— Outstanding  Ornamental,  5:18 
Snyder,  John  C.,  4:22 
Spartium  junceum,  5:19 
Sfewartia  pentagyna  grandiflora,  6:7 
Sumacs,  6:1 1 


Summer  Gardening,  4:22 
Thorgrimson,  Myrtle  R.,  5:13 
Thorgrimson,  O,  B.,  5:1 
Thuja  plicata,  6:2 
Trees,  Deciduous,  6:5 

— Native  Northwest,  4: 1 
-Nut,  4:18 

— Ornamental,  4:13 

Trees  for  Garden  and  Street,  4:15,  4:27,  4:28 

Troutman,  Gladys,  6:1 1 

Ulex  europaeus,  6:9 

Van  Derlinden,  Lee,  3:15 

Viburnum  Burkwoodii,  5:19 

— Carlesii,  5:19,  6:9 

— Lantana,  6:9 

— molle,  6:9 

— opulus  nanum,  6:9 

— plicatum,  6:9 
Vincent,  C.  L.,  6:12 
Vitamins  from  Vegetables,  3:14 
Vitex  agnus-castus  macrophyUa.  6:8 
Walnut,  Black,  4:18 

— English,  4:19,  5:23 
Wiechman,  Reverend  H.  H.,  3:5 
Williams,  Bert  E.,  3:22 
Winkenwerder,  Hugo,  4:1 
Wyman,  Donald,  4:4 
Zizyphus  Jujuba,  5:12 
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Abelia  Goucheri,  3:34* 

— grandiflora,  3:34,  4:20 
Abies  conoolor,  4:27 
Allium  cernuum,  2:29 

— schoenoprasum,  1:19 
Alstroemeria,  2:12 

— angustifolia,  2:14 
pulchra,  2:14 

— aurantiaca,  2:14 

— braziliensis,  2:14 

— chilensis,  2:14 

— Ligtu,  2:12 

— lutea,  2:14 

— haemantha  simsii,  2:14 

— nemorosa,  2:13 

— pelagrina,  2:12 
alba,  2:13 

— psittacina,  2:14 

— pulchella,  2:14 

— pulchra  tricolor,  2:14 

— Salsilla,  2.12 

— violacea,  2:14 
Andrews,  Howard  E.,  1:14 
Araucaria  imbricata,  1:5 
Arbutus  Menziesii,  3:8 
Arctostaphylos  manzanita,  3:8 

— nevadensis,  3:8 

— patula,  3:8 

— tomentosa,  3:8 

— tuberosa,  3:10 

— Uva-ursi,  3:6,  3:8,  4:25 
Arctous  alpina,  3:6 
Artemisia  Dracunculus,  1:19 
Azalea  mollis,  1 :20,  4:23 

— occidentalis,  1:20 

— Schlippenbachii,  4:23 
Azaleas,  Deciduous,  4:1 

‘Numbers  refer  to  issue  number  and  page,  i.e., 


Azara  lanceolata,  1:7 

— microphylla,  1 :7 
Baker,  Gladys  France,  3:15 
Balfour,  F R.  S.,  1 :5 
Begonia  boliviensis,  2:19 
— Clarkei,  2:19 

— Davisii,  2:19 
— Pearcei,  2:19 

— rosaeflora,  2:19 
— Sedeni,  2:19 

— Veitchii,  2:19 
Begonias,  Tuberous,  2:19 
Berberis  Darwinii,  1:7,  3:34 

— stenophylla,  4:23 

— Thunbergii  atropurpureo,  3:10 
Berberidopsis  corallina,  1:7 
Betula  occidentalis,  2:29 

— pendula  gracilis,  4:27 
Borsch,  Fred,  4:27 
Bowers,  Clement  G.,  4:1 
Breakey,  E.  P„  4:28 

Bulbs,  Growing,  in  Washington,  1:12 
Calceolaria  violacea,  1:8 
Camellia  Sasanqua,  3:34 
Carum  carvi,  1:19 
Cassinia  fulvida,  1:12 
Cassiope  gracilis,  3:6 

— lycopodioides,  3:6 
— Mertensiana,  3:6 

— saximontana,  3:6 
— Stelleriana,  3:6 

— tetragona,  3:6 

Ceratostigma  Willmottianum,  3:34 
Chamaecyparis  plumosa,  4:21 
Chamaedaphne  calyculata,  3:6,  3:8 
Chimonanthus  praecox,  3:34 
Chiogenes  hispidula,  3:8 

3:34  means  No.  3,  p.  34  of  Vol.  VII  (19441 
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Chrysanthemums,  Hardy,  3i30 
Clematis  ponkulata,  3:17 
Clodothomnus  pyrolaeflorus,  3:5 
Collier,  H.  L,  2:9 
Comptonia  asplenifolia,  3:17 
Cornus  canodensis,  2:23,  3:25 

— florida,  4:5 

— mas,  1:14 

— stolonlfera,  4:27 

— stolonifera  flavframea,  4i27 
Corylopsis  paudflora,  3:34 

— platypetala,  3:34 

— Veitchiana,  3:34 

Cotinus  coggygria  purpureus,  4:26 
Cotoneaster  Henryana,  4:20 

— horizontalis,  4:20,  4:24 

— rugosa,  4:23 

Crinodendron  Hookerianum,  1 :7 
Crocideum  multicaule,  1:13 
Cytisus  Battandieri,  3:32 
Daphne  Blagayana,  3:17 

— Cneorum,  3:17,  4:13 

— Genkwa,  3:17 

— Mezereum,  3:17,  3:34 

— odora,  3:17,  3:34,  4:22 

— petraea,  3:17 

Davidia  Involucrata,  3:28,  3:23,  3:28 
Decorations,  winter,  4:20 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  1:7 
Douglasia  dentota,  1:12 
Drimys  Winterl,  1:7 
Drosera  rotundifolia,  2:23 
Embothrlum  coccineum,  1:8 
English,  Carl  S.,  Jr-,  3:5,  4:1 1 
Erica  cornea  Springwood  White,  3:34 

Winter  Beauty,  3:34 

Vivellil,  3.34 

Ericaceous  Plants  of  the  Northwest,  3:5 
Eriogonum  thymoides,  1:13 
Escallonia  Langleyensis,  3:32 

— macrantha,  1:7 
Eucryphla  cordifolia,  1 :6 

— glutinosa,  1:6 

— nymansensls,  1:6 

— pinnatifolia,  1:6 
Exochorda  racemosa,  4:26 
Feely,  Mable,  4:20 
Fitzroya  patagonica,  1:6 
Flickinger,  Mrs.  F.  S.,  1:18 
Fredrickson,  A.  P.,  1 :25 
Fritillaria  pudica,  4:25 

Frye,  Else  M.,  1:4,  1:29,  2:21,  3:25,  4:25 
Fuchsia  magellanica  Riccartonii,  1:8 
Fulmer,  W.  L.,  2:19 
Garden,  The  Frogrant,  3:15 
Gardner,  Ray  L-,  1:12,  4:7 
Gaulnettya  wisleyensis,  3:27 
Gaillardia  aristata,  1:14 
Gaultheria,  3:25 

— antipoda,  3:26 

— cuneata,  3:26 

— hispida,  3:26 

— humifusa,  3:8,  3:25 

— Miquellana,  3:26 

— nummularioides,  3:26 

— ovatlfolia,  3:8,  3:25 

— perplexa,  3:27 

— procumbens,  3:25 

— Shallon,  2:22,  3:8,  3:25 

— trichophylla,  3:26 

— Veitchiana,  3:26 

— Wardll,  3:26 
Gentiana  colycosa,  1:12 


Gilia  aggregata,  1:13 
Ginkgo  biloba,  2:32 
Ginkgo  Petrified  Forest,  2:26 
Growing  Bulbs  in  Washington,  1:14 
Helleborus  corsicus,  4:21 

— niger,  4:21 

altifolius,  1 :24 

praecox,  1 :24 

Hemerocallis  flava,  3:16 
Herbs,  Useful,  1:18 
Higman,  Harry  W.,  2:1 
Holmdahl,  Otto  E,  4:22 

Ihrig,  Herbert  G.,  2:15,  2:24,  4:9 
Iris,  "Arboretum  yellow,"  4:24 

— cristata,  3:17 

— Missouriensis,  1:14 

— unguicularis,  3:17 
Judd,  William  H.,  3:28 
Juniperus  chinensis,  4:27 
Pfitzeriana,  4:27 

— Sabina,  4:26 

tamariscifolia,  4:27 

— scopulorum,  2:29,  4:25 
Kalmia  microphylla,  3:8 

— polifolia,  3:7 

Kalmiopsis  Leachiana,  3:7,  4:27 
Landscaping,  Things  to  Avoid  in,  4:22 
Lapageria  rosea,  1 :6 
Leaf-tying  Caterpillars,  2:32 
Ledum  columbianum,  3:5 

— glandulosum,  3:5 

— groenlandicum,  3:5,  3:7 
Leighton,  Gladys  M.,  3:12 
Leighton,  Roy  S.,  2:5,  3:12 
Leucothoe  Davisiae,  3:7 
Lewisia  rediviva,  1:13 

— Tweedyi,  1:12 
Libocedrus  chilensis,  1:6 
Lilac  Borer,  2:31 

— Collections  in  Public  Gardens,  1:1 
Lilacs,  Enjoy  Your,  2:5 

— Winter  Care,  3:12 
Lilies,  3:9 

Lilium  candidum,  3:9,  3:10,  3:16 

— concolor,  4:26 

— dauricum,  3:1 1 

— Davidii,  3:10,  4:26 

— excelsum,  3:16 

— giganteum,  3:9 
himalaicum,  3:9 

— Henryi,  3:9,  3:16 

— princeps,  3:1 1 

— pumilum,  4:26 

— regale,  3:10,  4:26 

— speciosum,  3:16 

— sulphurgale,  3:1 1 

— testaceum,  3:9 

— Willmottiae,  3:1 1 
Linnaea  borealis,  3:26 
Lomatia  obliqua,  1:8 

— pinnatifolia,  1 :8 
Loiseleuria  procumbens,  3:6 
Madrono,  Blooms,  Where  the,  2:1 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  4:20 
Mahonia  Bealei,  1:14 

Mentha  piperita,  1:19 

— Requienii,  3:15 

— splcata,  1:19 
Menziesia  ferruginea,  3:6 
Mertensia  pulchella,  1:13 
Mimulus  Lewisii,  1:12 

Moles,  Our  Concern  with,  1:26 
Nevill,  Ingeborg,  1:24 


Nothofagus  antorctica,  1 :5 

— Dombeyi,  1:5 

— procera,  1 :5 
Ocimum  basilicum,  1:18 

— minimum,  1:18 
Oenothera  biennis  strigosa,  1:14 
Ohme  Gardens,  3:36 

Ohme,  Mrs.  H.  F.,  3:36 

Okanogan  Valley,  Gardening  in  the,  4:25 

Old-Time  Walk,  An,  2:21 

Olearia  Haastii,  1:12 

Olsynium  grandiflorum,  1:13 

Origanum  hortensis,  1:18 

— Marjorana,  1:18 

— onites,  1:18 

— vulgare,  1:18 
Palmer,  Beatrice  L,  3:9 
Palmer,  R.  C.,  4:25 
Penstemon  glaber,  1:13 

— Richardsonii,  1:14 

— ruplcola,  1:12 
Pernettya,  3:25 

— macrostigma,  3:27 

— mucronata,  1 :8,  3:26 

— nana,  3:27 
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Ligustrum  lucidum,  3:4 

Lilada,  Park,  2:32 
Lilacs,  Why  Don't  They  Bloom,  2:32 
Liliasphodelus  phoeniceus,  3:27 
Lilium  inyoerwe,  1:5 

— nevadense,  1 :5 

— pardalinum,  1 :5 

— porvum,  1 1 5 
Loiseleurla  procumbens,  4:5 
Lombard,  III.,  3:32 
Lonicero  Maximowiczii,  3:13 

— Morrowii,  3:13 

— — xanthocarpa,  3:13 

— nitida,  3:23 

— totorica,  3:13 

— Tatarinovii,  3:13 
Lupin,  The  Russell,  3:36 
Lupinus  danous,  1:7 
Madrono,  2:6 
Magnolia  auriculata,  1:36 

— Campbellii,  2:26,  4:12 

— conspicua,  1:18,  4:12 

— cordata,  1 :36,  1 :38 
~ Dawsoniana,  4:12 

— grandlflora,  1:18 

— hypoleuca,  4:12 

— Kobus,  1:18 

— mollicomata,  2:26,  4:12 

— montona,  1 :36 

— parviflora,  4:12 

— Sargentiana,  4:12 
var.  robusta,  4:12 

— sinensis,  4:12 

— Soulangeana,  4:12 

— Stellata,  3:34 

— Veitchii,  4:12 

— Watsonii,  4:12 

— Wilsonli,  4:12 
Magnolias,  4:12 

Mahonia  Aquifolium,  1:18,  3:14 

— Bealei,  3:14 

— nervosa,  3:14 
Malmo  and  Company,  3:8 
Malus  floribunda,  3:16 

— Scheideckeri,  3:16 
McConahey,  James  J.,  2:5 
McEwan,  Mrs.  Alexander,  4.9 
Meany,  Edmond  S.,  4:15 
Meratia  praecox,  3:2 
Mertensia  virginica,  1:34 
Meyer,  Fred  G.,  2:26 
Michella  repens,  1:38 
Myhre,  Arthur  S.,  2:14 
Myrica  cafifornica,  2:30 
Narcissus  bufbocodium,  3:34 
Narthecium  californicum,  1 :5 
Nearing,  G.  G.,  4:3 
Nehammer,  Mrs.  Frantz,  3:1 
Nevill,  Ingeborg,  1:14 

Northwest,  Native  Flora  of  the  Pacific,  1 :26 

— The  Persimmon  in  the  Pacific,  3:17 

Nurseries,  Washington,  Past,  Present  and  Future,  3:8 


Nut  Trees,  3:1 1 
Obituary,  4:14 
Old  Mistakes,  1 :8 
Omphalodes  verna,  3:34 
Oreobroma  glandulosum,  1:7 
Osmanthus  Aquifolium,  3:4 

— ilicifolius,  3:4 
Osmarea  Burkwoodii,  2:6 
Oxydendrum  arboreum,  1:18 
Oxyrla  digyna,  1 :6,  1 :7 
Penstemon  Davidsonii,  1:7,  1:8 
Penstemon  Menziesii,  1 :8 
Pernettya  mucronata,  3:15 
Persimmon  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  3:17 
Phyllodoce  Breweri,  1 :6 

— empetriformis,  1 :6 
Pieris  }aponica,  3:34 
Pinus  albicaulis,  1 :6 
Pittosporum  tobira,  1:18,  1:34 
Photinia  arbutifolia,  3:4 

Plant  Quarantine  Act,  Federal,  3:9 
Polemonium  chartaceum,  1:8 

— confertum,  1:8 

— eximium,  1 :8 
Potentilla  Muirii,  1 :7 

— satolinoides,  1 :7 
Primula  denticulate,  3:34 

— Juliae,  1 :34 

— suffrutescens,  1 :6 
Propagation  of  Evergreens,  2:14 
Propagation,  Summer,  2:1 1 
Prunus  Besseyl,  3:16 

— Lannesiana  erecta,  4:8 

— nanus  "Fire  Hill,"  2:30 

— Pissardii,  1:12 

— pumila,  3:16 

— pumila  depressa,  3:16 

— subhirtella  pendula,  4:8 

— var.  Amanogawa,  4:8 

— virginiana,  3:16 

Puget  Sound  Winter  Garden,  A,  1:12 

Punica  granatum,  3:4 

Pyracantha  coccinea  Lalandii,  3:15 

Pyxidanthera  barbulata,  1:30 

Quercus  Ilex,  2:27 

Reber,  E L.,  3:5 

Renton,  Jack,  2:9 

Reusch,  Mrs.  L.  Houston,  1:18,  3:24 
Rhodiola  integrifolia,  1:7 
Rhododendron  Species: 

— adenogynum,  2:29 

— alabamense,  4:5 

— albiflorum,  4:4 

— albrechtii,  2:29 

— arborescens,  4:5 

— arboreum  (Tregothnan),  2:27 

— arboreum,  2:26,  2:27 

— argyrophyllum,  2:29 

— arizelum,  2:28,  2:29 

— atlanticum,  4:5 

— Augustini,  1:11,  1 :23,  4:4 

— Augustinii,  No.  471-38,  2:29 

— Augustinii  (Rothschild),  2:27 

— ■ auriculatum  (Kingdon  Ward),  2:27 

— austrinum,  4:5 

— barbatum,  2:27,  2:30 

— calendulaceum,  4:5 

— calophytum,  2:28,  4:13 

— californicum,  4:4 

— campylocarpum,  2:29 

— campylocarpum  x Williamsianum,  2:29 

— camtschaticum,  4:5 

— canadense,  4:4 
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— conescens,  4:5 

— carolinionum,  4:4 

— catawbiense,  4:3 

— Chapmanll,  4:4 

— chryseum,  1:23 

— dliatum,  1:23 

— dliicalyx,  2:26 

— cinnabarinum,  2:27 

— cinnaborinum  (Coopers),  2:29 

— conca tenons,  2:27 

— coryphaeum,  2:29 

— dauricum,  1 :23 

— decorum,  l :23,  2:27 

— Diane,  2:29 

— dichroanthum,  2:27 

— discolor,  1:23,  2:27,  4:1 

— elatum,  2:27 

— elaegnoides,  2:17 

— Falconeri,  2.27,  2:28,  2.29 

— Fargesii,  1 :23 

— fictoladeum,  2:27,  2:29 

— Fortune':,  1 :23 

— giganteum,  2:27 

— glandulosum,  4:5 

— Grlersonionum,  4:2 

— haematodes,  2:29 

— hippophaeoides,  1:23,  4:2 

— Hodgsonif,  2:28 

— impeditum,  2:29,  4:4 

— intricotum,  4:2 

— japonicum,  4:9 

— Kaempferi,  1:23,  2:17,  4:8 

— keleticum,  4:13 

— kerrioides,  3:16 

— lapponicum,  2:29,  4:4 

— leucaspis,  3:34 

— lutescens,  1 :23,  1 :42 

— luteum,  2:12,  4:8 

— Macabeonum,  2:27,  2:29 

— maximum,  1:36,  4:3 

— minus,  4:4 

— molle,  1:23,  2:12,  4:9 

— Morii,  2:29 

— moupinense,  1:1 1,  3:34 

— mucronulatum,  1:23,  4:4 

— myrtilloldes,  4:13 

— neriiflorum,  2:29,  4:2 

— nudiflorum,  4:5 

— oblongifolium,  4:5 

— occidental,  1:23,  2:12,  2:17,  4:5 

— oreotrephes,  4:4 

— Pemakoense,  2:27,  2:29 

— ponticum,  4:10 

— praevernum,  1:42 

— prunifolium,  4:5 

— pundatum,  4:4 

— quinquefolium,  2:29 

— rad  icons,  3:6 

— ravum,  4:2 

— repens,  2:29,  4:13 

— reticulatum,  1:23 

— roseum,  4:5 

— rubiginosum,  1:23,  4:18 

— russatum  No.  235-39,  2:29 

— sanguineum,  2:29 

— Schlippenbachii,  4:17 

— scintillans,  4:2 

— scyphocalyx,  2:29 

— serru latum,  4:5 

— sino-grande,  2:27 

— Smithii,  2:30 

— speciosum,  4:5 

— sutchuenense,  1 :23,  1 :42 


— Thomson!:,  2:27 

— typotetrapetala,  3:16 

— uniflorum,  2:29 

— uniflorum  K.  Ward  No.  5876,  2:29 

— uvasculum,  2:29 

— Vaseyl,  4:4 

— villosum,  4:18 

— viscosum,  4:5 

— Wardli  (Rock),  2:27 

— Williamsianum,  1:11 

— Wrightii,  2:29 

— yunnanense,  1:1 1,  4:4 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  American,  4:3 

— and  Azaleas  in  Eastern  Washington,  4:6 

— Hybrid,  4:20 

— in  a Small  Garden,  4:1 

— Preliminary  Report  on  Fertilization  of,  4:10 

— Varieties  and  Hybrids: 

— altadarense,  1:23,  2:12,  4:8 

— arboreum  x sutchuenense,  2:29 

— Aucklandii  roseum  x strigillosum,  2:29 

— Bagshot  Ruby,  4:2 

— B.  de  Bruin,  4:2 

— Britannia,  4:2 

— campylocarpum  x Williamsianum,  2:29 

— catawbiense  compactum,  4:3 

— dnnabarinum  x Maddenii  var.  Heldreichli,  2:27 

— Cornu  bia,  1:11 

— dichroanthum  x Griersonianum,  2:27 

— didymum  x Kyawi,  2:27 

— Dorcas,  4:1 

— Earl  of  Athlone,  4:2 

— Faggeter's  Favorite,  1:1 1 

— Fastuosum  flore  pleno,  4:2 

— Firebird,  4:2 

— gandavense  (Ghent  hybrids),  2:12 

— Goldsworth  Orange,  4:1 

— Griersonianum  x decorum,  4:13 
x Elliotti,  2:27 

— haematodes,  Forrest  No.  28351,  2:29 

— — x Williamsianum,  2:29 

— Humming  Bird,  2:29 

— Knaphill,  2:27 

— Lady  Bessborough,  4:1 

— Loderi  King  George,  1:11 

— Loder's  White,  4:2 

— Mars,  4:2 

— Moser's  Maroon  x blood  red  aboreum,  2:27 

— Mother  of  Pearl,  4:20 

— orbiculare  x Williamsianum,  2:29 

— Rosa  Mundi,  1 :47 

— Tally  Ho,  4:2 

— uniflorum,  K.  Ward  No.  5876,  2:29 
Rhodora  canadensis,  4:4 
Roberson,  Frances  Kinne,  1:16 
Rowntree,  Lester,  2:1 

Royston,  Journey  to,  4:13 
Russell,  Lupin,  The,  3:36 
Sambucus  callicarpa,  3:14 
Sawdust  as  a Soil  Conditioner,  2:30 
Saxifraga  Tolmiel,  1:6 
Scheffer,  Theodore  H.,  2:31 
Schizocodon  alpina,  1 :32 

— iiicifolius,  1 :32 

— soldanelloides,  1:32 
— , Shortia,  et  al,  1:30 
Schulike,  Werner,  4:7 
Schwa  rtze,  C.  D.,  2:14 
Seattle  Garden  Club,  4:20 

Seattle  to  Have  Camellia  Show,  1:18 
Shortia  galacifolia,  1 :34,  1 :36 

— Schizocodon  et  al,  1:30 

— uniflora,  1 :34 
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grandiflora,  1 :34 

alba,  1 134 

Shrubs,  Berried  Trees  and,  at  the  Arboretum,  3:14 
Shrubs,  Unusual  or  Outstanding,  and  Their  Uses  in  the 
Garden,  3:1 

Sisyrinchium  grandiflora,  3:34 
Skimmia  Fortunei,  1 :8 

— japonlca,  1 :8,  2:23 

— macrophylla,  1 :8 
Slug  problem,  3:7 

Small  Garden,  Rhododendrons  In,  4:1 
Smith,  Herbert  E.,  4:8 
Soldanella  montana,  4:13 
Sorbus  americana,  3:16 

— Aucuparia,  3:16 
Spencer,  Austin,  2:7,  3:36 
Springer,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  4:7 
Stachys  tanata,  1:14 
Stewart,  Mary  Brown,  1:12 
Stewartia  Pseudo-Camellia,  3:3 
Stimson,  Cecille  Tenny,  3:20 
Stranvoesia  Davidiana,  3:15 

undulata,  3:15 

procumbens,  3:15 

Styrax  japonica,  3:3 

— Obassia,  3:1,  3:3 
Symphoricorpos  albus,  3:16 

— Chenaultii,  3:16 

— orbiculatus,  3: 1 6 

— racemosus,  3:16 

— vulgaris,  3:16 
Synthyris  rotundifolia,  3:34 
Table,  Your  Thanksgiving,  3:24 
Ternstroemla  japonica,  3:4 
Thanksgiving  Table,  Your,  3:24 
Thea  sinensis,  3:44 

The  Nautical  Life,  3:7 


The  Rhododendron  Issue,  4:16 
Thorgrimson,  Myrtle  R.,  1:1,  2:3 
Tofieldia  occidentalis,  1 :5 

Trees,  Berried,  and  Shrubs  at  the  Arboretum,  3:4 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  A Canadian's  Viewpoint  on  die 
Preparation  for  the  Planting  of,  2:9 
Trees,  Nut,  3:1 1 
Trumbull,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  4:7 
Tsuga  mertenslana,  1 :5,  2:30 
Turk,  L.  M.,  2:30 
Turner,  D.  B.,  4:21 
Vaccinium  parvifolium,  3:14 

— Vitis-ldaea,  3:14 
Vancouveria  hexandra,  1:34 
Veratrum  album,  1:15 
Viburnum  Burkwoodii,  3:16 

— Carlesii,  3:16 

— Davidii,  3:16 

— dentatum,  3:16 

— fragrans,  3:16 

— Lantana,  3:16 

— opulus,  3:16 

— opulus  sterile,  3:16 

— Tinus,  3:16 

— tomentosum,  3:16 
Viola  cornuta,  2:4 
Violas,  2:3 

Washington  Nurseries,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  3.-8 

Weber,  Iris,  4:10 

Weed  Control,  1 :44 

Went,  F.  W.,  2:32 

Wheelon,  Ruth  N.,  1:30 

White,  Aubrey  L.,  4:6 

Wieting,  Carol  G.,  3:32 

Winter  Garden,  A Puget  Sound,  1:12 

Your  Thanksgiving  Table,  3:24 

Zenobia  pulverulenta,  3:44 
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